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HOUSE VETOES TAX IN ANGUISHED FINALE 


VOTE DECIDES STRUGGLE 


GOP’s Triumph: 


New Poli 
AUSTIN 

In the unfolding history of 
one-party Texas and its one- 
party Southern neighbors, the 
election of Republican John 
Tower to the United States 
Senate is an event of crucial 
significance. 

Tower’s slim 10,000-vote margin 
over interim Sen. William Blak- 
ley serves notice to old-line South- 
ern Democrats in both Texas and 
the deeper South that the tradi- 
tional antipathy toward “local” 
Republicans has become mori- 
bund and that Southern Republi- 
cans are becoming more aggres- 
sive and politically acute with 
each passing election. 


From first to last, the Tower- 
Blakley fight was a fight between 
two arch-conservatives of almost 
identically similar political be- 
liefs. Tower attempted to attach 
the stigma of the New Frontier 
on his opponent; Blakley worked 
with matching fervor to disown 
the Democratic administration, 
staking his claim on traditional 
conservatism and party loyalty. 
Just as Tower did not seek Rich- 
ard Nixon’s campaign talents be- 
cause he was considered too lib- 
eral, Blakley failed to ask any 
prominent national Democrat for 
active help. With partisan labels 
the central issue, a Republican 
carried the day and becomes the 
first GOP senator from the state 
since Reconstruction. 

Carrying only 75 of Texas’ 254 
counties, Tower owes his election 
to his big margins in Harris, Dal- 
las, Tarrant, and Bexar Counties. 
He carried Harris by a thumping 
78,668-40,287, almost 2-1. He took 
Dallas, Blakley’s home, 57,004- 
44,467, and won less comfortably 
in both San Antonio and Fort 
Worth. 

Of the state’s eleven counties 
with cities of more than 100,000, 
the Republican carried seven. The 
three others were Potter (Am- 
arillo), El Paso, and Lubbock. 
Blakley was first in Travis, Nue- 
ces, Jefferson, and Wichita, 
Tower’s home county. 

More than any other factor, 
Tower’s victory stressed the po- 
litical significance of the popula- 
tion shift from country to city in 
Texas and the growing Republi- 
can allegiances of the technician- 








NEXT WEEK 

In next week’s issue the 
Observer will present a de- 
tailed analysis of the $2.6 bil- 
lion appropriations bill ap- 
proved by the House-Senate 
conference committee and 
passed by the Senate in the 
closing minutes of the regular 
session. 








tical Era? 


professional class, 
ern-born and -educated, 
state’s metropolitan areas. 

Blakley generally ran strongest 
in east, northeast, and central 
Texas and in south Texas and the 
Valley. Tower was ahead in the 
GOP-oriented Hill Country, in 
the Panhandle and South Plains 
areas. In deepest East Texas he 
carried five counties: Smith, 
Gregg, Rusk, Tyler, and Walker. 

Liberal and moderate Demo- 
crats defected from the Demo- 
cratic banner in droves. The vast 
majority went fishing, although 
some liberals voted for Tower. 

A close comparison of the run- 
off vote with the first vote in 
April reveals the extent of the 
Blakley collapse among moderate 
and liberal Democrats. Blakley 
received 190,000 votes in the first 
race to Tower’s 327,000. The com- 
bined April turnout for the four 
moderate and liberal Democrats, 
Wright, Wilson, Maverick, and 
Gonzalez, was 491,000. Blakley was 
able to pick up only 247,000 new 
votes—roughly 53 percent of the 
moderatetiberal vote in April. 
Tower, on the other hand, firmly 
retained his basic Republican 
strength and added 122,000 new 
votes. It was just enough to see 
him through. 

Blakley’s cause was materially 
damaged by Negro defections as 
well, with his widely-publicized 
questioning of Federal Housing 
Administrator Robert Weaver an 
apparent motive. In 18 Dallas 
Negro precincts with 19,000 poll 
tax holders, less than 3,000—15 
percent—turned out to _ vote. 
These precincts went as much as 
9-1 for Kennedy. This time Blak- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


many North- 
in the 


TURMAN’S 


AUSTIN 

Monday will be remembered 
as “The Day the Speaker Kill- 
ed the Sales Tax.” 

It began with the gift of a 
riding crop from’ staunch 
horseracing foe W. S. Healty to 
staunch horseracer Red Berry, 
progressed through more ex- 
travagant horseplay and blis- 
tering tempers, and ended in 
a furious night’s session when 
the parliamentary mechanism 
sometimes seemed almost to 
break down. 

Twice the House directed its 
five tax conferees to negotiate 
further with their Senate counter- 
parts in an effort to devise a tax 
bill acceptable to the House be- 
fore the closing of the regular 
session at midnight. Both times 
the conferees returned with the 
same tale: the Senate would not 
budge. 

Finally, in the dying minutes of 
the session, Speaker James Tur- 
man cast a deciding vote, creat- 
ing a 72-72 tie and killing the 
Senate tax measure. 

The whole proceeding was moot 
anyway, since Gov. Price Daniel 
(see separate story) had repeated- 
ly vowed he would veto the Sen- 
ate version of HB 3%, which in- 
cluded a two percent sales tax and 
increases in the present corporate 
franchise tax and the natural 
gas production tax. But the 
House action, no matter how 
close, amounted to a House veto 
of the Senate and left the gov- 
ernor’s position considerably 
stronger than if the controversial 
revenue measure had been ap- 
proved by both houses. 

Chairman Charles Ballman of 
the House conference committee 
made the first of three reports 
at 11:55 a.m., when he said, “The 
result is the same as before. The 
senators have refused to come up 








with any solution to end this 
stalemate. I hope the people of 
Texas will place the blame for 
this tax dilemma strictly on the 
backs of the Senate where it be 
longs.” 

Wade Spilman, the McAllen con 


servative, moved the appointment | 


of a new set of House conferees 


to try again and report back at) 





five that afternoon. He argued it 
was “important not to cut off ne-| ‘ 
gotiations with the Senate until | 
the last hours. Let's keep our ne-| 


gotiations alive.” 

Tony Korioth, Sherman libera 
and a member of the conference 
committee, said renewed negotia 
tions would be futile. “Sen. 
has run out of jokes and Sen 
Hardeman — he’s amazing — h« 
still working his crossword puz 
zles in ink.” 

Ballman, however, said he had 
no objection to Spilman’'s reque 
and the speaker re-appointed t 
same five conferees. 

All afternoon the House worked 
out last-minute routine business 
awaiting the conference 
At one lull in the activity, a Hous« 


Lane 


report 








An Old Man from Beeville 


In Two Installments 
BEEVILLE 

Thaddeus J. (for Jefferson) 
Wood has worked 48 of his 77 
years for the railroad, tele- 
phone companies, and a Texas 
gas pipeline. His employers re- 
warded him upon his retire- 
ment in 1948 with a monthly 
pension of forty two dollars 
and fifty cents. 

Including their social security, 
Wood and his 74-year-old wife 
scrape along now on about $175 
a month. Out of this they are 
having to support a neglected 
grandchild in high school. The 
Texas Department of Public Wel- 
fare refused to help them do it. 

Wood raises potatoes, beans, 
onions, and turnips in his gar- 
den, but “outside of that, you 
can’t grow much on account of 
this heat.” Still, he says, “a fella 
can make a good meal outa tur- 
nips anytime, if he can eat ‘em. 

“Our income is pitifully low 
these later years. We are in need 
of medical care, but we do not 
have any money for this,” Wood 
says. “We just don’t have the 
money to go to the doctor and pay 


| for the medicine. We just have to 
‘diagnose our own trouble and 
doctor ourselves.” 


Wood has had to have one op- 
eration since he retired. “The 
doctor sent me over there to 
Galveston as a staff patient. I'd 
call it something else but he 
called it a staff patient,” he said 
without changing his tone. 


When he was retired he had 
to drop his medical insurance be- 
cause without the company con- 
tribution it was too expensive for 
him. He took out another policy 
in 1950 and carried it until 1958 
—it paid for about half his opera- 
tion at the Galveston medical 
school hospital—but “like every- 
thing else, they doubled it and 
didn’t raise the benefits.” The 
premium was jumped from $5.50 
to $10.50 a month in 1958, and he 
cancelled. “I was forced to, be- 
cause I was havin’ a hard time 
keepin that up.” 

Wood has politely bitter things 
to say about his local newspaper 
editor, the president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., and “the doc- 
tors for their opposition to medi- 
cal care for the aged. He favors 
it for those who, like himself, 








are caught, ailing and imr 
erished, in old age. 

Had his life begun on 
1774, instead of one hundred years 
later, Wood might have been t 
kind of pioneer, building 
house with wood he had hew 
fighting the Indians, clearing 
pasture, we have made an Ame! 
ican hero. 

Instead he arrived at his r 
hood in time to work his 
through half a century of 
industrial American 
Here is how he reached the « 
of his working life after 24 ye 
with the Houston Pipeline Co 

“They hadn't even notified m« 
that I was supposed to retire be 
fore I was 65. I worked three days 
in December, and they called m« 
up by long distance telephone 
and told me that I was retired 
as of December first. I didn’t even 
get a lead pencil. Just told be t& 
take the car and keys to the main 
office and turn ’em over to thé 
superintendent down there. 

His union, oilworkers’ 

4-227, “had a squabble with 
that I was retired before 
time,” but all they would have 
gained for him was a few more 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Jan 


econor 


barbershop quartet sang “I Walk- 
ed in the Garden Alone,” and Rep. 
Yell Caldwell sang portions of an 
unsolicited solo, “Taxes, My 
axes 
in the day when 
r. Oliver and other con- 
ives brought in boxes filled 
»right-colored Hawaiian leis 
listributed them to House 
“Last call for the 
Hawaii,” Oliver chanted 
he back microphone, a tart 
snce to Gov. Daniel's trip to 
governor's conference in Ha- 
n late June and to the rum- 
i month's interval if a special 
n were needed. Bill Walker, 
ervative from Cleveland, told 
fouse, “The grass skirts for 
secretaries are coming later.” 
p.m. Ballman tersely re- 
ed, “We've made no progress; 
offered no compromise.” 
would report again at 10 


late 


taxers. 


I 


debate then centered 
2 motion by Franklin Spears, 
Antonio liberal, to instruct 
onferees to negotiate with 
chiefly on deficit- 
ng tax measures. The mo- 
was tabled, 75-70. Another 
by W. W. Glass, liberal 
Jacksonville, to discharge 
» House conferees failed, 78-62. 
as 7 p.m., and the clock was 
midnight, when the 
adjourned for dinner. 


The Drama Begins 


> galleries were packed with 
ists and other’ spectators 
the embattled House return- 
for what was to 
of the most dramatic and 
finishes in years. 
chamber was hazy with the 
1 smoke of several dozen cig- 
1 the floor a number of rep- 
itatives still wore their Haw- 


igtny 


Senate 


ing to 


Jouse 


8:45 p.m. 


Ballman stepped up to the front 


“Well, we're going 
to see 'em again,” he said, 
he and his four associates 
moved toward the Senate lions’ 
den like overworked gladiators 
who had long since lost all hope 
f survival. There was bantering 
spplause, and Red Berry handed 
Wilson his riding crop 
to whip them senators with.” 
electric tension of late aft- 
n had given way to languid 
Since there was nothing 
but wait for the return of 
nferees, a resolution was of- 
giving Heatly and Berry 
1 of the floor” to debate 
of Globemaster and 


microphone. 
DacK 
and 


CUnaries 


merits 
ACA 
had left the chamber, 
and for the next several 
es the incredulous non-lob- 
n the galleries were treated 
impromptu debate between 
Will Ehrle, the two 
1 conservatives who will be 
nts next year in a new dis- 


and 


faithfully wearing his 
asked Ehrle what is- 
were going to run on. 
replied that taxes might 
a good issue. 
> hell of it is, you've voted 
Heatly seid. 
fter several barbed exchanges 
the legislative lords of 
and Paducah, Berry 
back onto the floor. He 
Continued on Page 3) 


lei, 


tney 


I have,” 


tween 
niicress 


mbied 








Senate Axe Active to Last 


AUSTIN 


While the House ended its 
part of the session in a bluster- 
ing upheaval of angry rhetoric 
over the tax bill (see separate 
story for tax fight), the Sen- 
ate closed out its 140 days with 
all the decorum expected of it: 
quietly killing the Padre Island 
bill in a nine-hour filibuster. 

Sen. Hubert Hudson, wealthy 
Brownsvillean who has announc- 
ed he will not run for re-election, 
supplied the wordage in protest 
to the bill that would have made 
Padre Island available to the fed- 
eral government as a_ national 
park. 

Ostensibly the only thing Hud- 
son didn’t like about the bill was 
that it did not include provisions 
for a road down the middle of 
the island, a failure which he 
contended would make the area 
useful only to “a handful of bird- 
watchers.” 

Hudson also had played a cen- 
tral role in the extensive filibus- 
ter against the adoption of the 
University of Houston by the state 
system of higher education, which, 
however, passed. 

In Washington, Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough said he doesn’t think the 
bill’s failure in the Senate will 
prevent the U.S. Congress from 
accepting the area, if the bill is 


* 





passed in some later session. 

With all 31 senators up for re- 
election next year, their record 
for this session will undoubtedly 
be heard of again and again on 
the home area hustings, for many 
House members, disgruntled over 
the death of their pet measures in 
the Senate, already have flooded 
the mails with newsletters to con- 
stituents blaming the Senate for 
the generally negative record of 
the 57th Legislature. 


The House, however, has a num- 
ber of deaths to its record this 
session, including several migrant 
labor bills, industrial safety bills, 
and bills to reform the educational 
standards in Texas. 

Both houses were generous in 
one respect, however, though vot- 
ers who hate to cope with lengthy 
ballots may not appreciate their 
generosity; they put 14 amend- 
ments to the state constitution on 
the next general election ballot. 
But the same voters could be 


* * 


3 Active Candidates 


AUSTIN 

The race for the speakership of 
the 58th Legislature became more 
crowded, and probably more con- 
fused, this week when the field 
was formally joined by Rep. 
Alonzo Jamison, who is called a 
liberal moderate but is solidly for 
the sales tax and for the sit-in 
bill, and Ben Glusing, who is a 
conservative but voted for the 
escheats bill and against the sit-in 
bill. 


At the same time, Rep. Jack 
Woods, Waco, told the Observer 
that contrary to what is general- 
ly believed, he did not withdraw 
from the speaker's race and is 
still very much in the running, 
although he conceded that Glus- 
ing’s entry “cuts right across 
many of the votes I had been hop- 
ing for,” namely, the moderates 
and mavericks. Woods is a con- 
servative, but not until the final 
vote Monday did he go for the 
sales tax. Hewever, he said the 
reason he did not like the bill is 
that it isn’t stiff enough. He wants 
no exemptions. 


Glusing and Jamison said they 
would both favor a requirement 
for speakership candidates to de- 
clare how much money they spend 
in the race and where it came 
from. Woods says he doubts that 
he would favor such a require- 
ment. “I’m not saying such a bill 
couldn’t be written effectively, 
but I've never seen it. I would 
like to see a limitation put on the 
expenditures, but as a practical 
matter. ...” 


Glusing says he started out 
with 16 votes committed to his 
candidacy, and has now built up 
to “between 20 and 30.” Jamison 
claims he is “sitting pretty good,” 
though he won't say how many 
votes he has cornered, and Woods 
freely admits “I don't have very 
many votes.” He said he was 
working on the moderates and in- 
dependents, but that Glusing’s 
entry would force him to reap- 
praise his strength in that area. 


Of the three new candidates, 
only Jamison has anything re- 
sembling a program of reform. 
Otherwise, all three believe their 
appeal rests in what each con- 
tends is a recognized penchant for 
fair play. 
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Jamison would like to see “more 
action in committees, less on the 
floor. We need to strengthen the 
committee system.” He doesn’t 
approve of letting just any citi- 
zen come in and talk on a bill be- 
fore the committee as long as he 
wants to talk. 

“I would like to see committee 
members themselves, representing 
opposite views, thresh it out be- 
tween themselves, and let wit- 
nesses be those experts the com- 
mittee wants to hear, with a time 
limit on their testimony,” he said. 


Jamison says “what my philoso- 
phy is, I don’t know,” adding “I 
haven’t been identified with any 
particular faction.” While he sup- 
ported the sales tax, he also sup- 
ported the gas pipeline tax an! 
the corporate tax. He claims to 
have voted “about as often for 
management as for labor on bills 





relating to labor rs it re- 
lationship.” 
The controversial liberalities 


attached to Speaker’s Day came 
in for some criticism from Glus- 
ing and Woods. While Glusing 
would only have the give-away 
ceremony removed from the 
House chamber because “it has no 
direct relationship to the affairs 
of state,” Woods would do away 
with the ceremony altogether, his 
argument being that “It looks 
bad, and besides the speaker's job 
as presiding officer doesn’t de- 
serve such recognition. The chair- 
man of one of the hardest work- 
ing committees deserves it just as 
much. I would be embarrassed to 
take all those gifts, and I think 
Jimmy (Turman) was embarrass- 
ed.” 

Glusing, serving his fifth term 
in the House, is 45 years old, a 
native of Kansas, a graduate of 
Washburn College, Topeka (1937), 
and Georgetown Law School 
(1948), and now is a partner in a 
Kingsville law firm and 2 director 
of the State Bank of Kingsville. 

However, he voted for the 
escheats bill, which would make 
banks surrender to the state 
money in long-dead accounts, al- 
though he does not like the way 
the escheats bill was written and 
he does not think it is written 
the way Gov. Price Daniel intend- 
ed for it to be written. 

Glusing considers himself “more 
conservative than Turman, less 
conservative than Spilman.” BS. 





thankful that the rest of the more 
than 100 proposed amendments 
didn't make it through the two 
houses. ; 

Written into the lengthy obitu- 
ary of the 57th was the $810 
teacher pay raise, which both 
houses passed but which died 
when no tax to finance the raise 
was passed. Rep. DeWitt Hale, 
Corpus Christi, who sponsored 
the pay raise in the House, came 
under attack from Rep. Henry 
Grover, Houston, who claimed that 
Hale wants the support of the 
teachers but doesn’t want to risk 
political unpopularity by voting 
for a sales tax with which to pay 
for the raise. Hale was absent at 
Monday night's final vote on the 
sales tax. 


Pay Pessimism 

Some House members now con- 
tend that the teachers will be 
lucky if they come out of the 
special session with more than a 
$600 raise. 

Sen. A. R. (Babe) Schwartz won 
passage of a bill, already ap- 
proved by the House, to allow 
counties under 100,000 population 
to abolish the office of county 
superintendent if residents vote 
to do so. 

Persons sent to the penitentiary 
will have a chance to re-open 
their case within two years, pro- 
viding they turn up new evidence, 
if the governor signs HB 27, 
which wiggled through both 
houses with several critical com- 
promises. Originally the bill al- 
lowed five years to turn, up evi- 
dence that would be basis for a 
new trial for a convict. 

Rep. Tom James’ bill to define 
legal pornography, which for a 
time appeared to have been kill- 
ed in the Senate, was revived and 
passed. Movies were eliminated 
from the bill by amendment. Pen- 
alties for second-offense convic- 
tion are especially stiff. The defi- 
nition of pornography follows the 
Roth case decision of the US. 
Supreme Court, which makes 
“community standards” the cri- 
terion. Under James’ bill, the 
“community” is defined as no- 
thing smaller than that area en- 
compassed by the borders of the 
state. 

Also going to the governor's 
desk this week was the milk bill, 
which gives the State Health De- 
partment the power to reject the 
importation of milk that is not 
inspected by standards equivalent 
to those used by milk inspectors 
in Texas. The Missouri legisla- 
ture has threatened to pass re- 
taliatory legislation. 

The private clubs in the state 
will be regulated by the Texas 
Liquor Control Board, according 
to HB 892, which also passed both 
houses and was sent to Daniel. 
The clubs must pay license fees 
of $500 for memberships of more 
than 250, going up to $2 a mem- 
ber for each head in a member- 
ship of more than 1,000. 

Del Mar College in Corpus 
Christi was approved for offer- 
ing senior college courses, but the 
bill that gave approval stipulates 
that Del Mar won't ask for full 
state aid for another 20 years. 
This precautionary article in the 
bill was inspired by the bitter 
opposition to the admission of the 
University of Houston to the state 
system and by the fear, common 
to several senators, that a num- 
ber of junior colleges are just 
waiting until next session before 
making a concerted drive for four- 
year, state-supported status. 

Since the Senate killed the 
much-amended loan shark bill, 
the only thing passed with final- 
ity on that subject this session 
was a resolution in the House, 
sponsored by Criss Cole of Hous- 
ton, author of the original bill, 
urging district attorneys in the 
state to prosecute everybody they 
caught charging more than 10 per 
cent interest. 





Daniel Begs Aid; 
Lashes at Lobby 


AUSTIN 

Between his Tuesday press 
conference and his Thursday 
state-wide television appeal to 
the people for help, Gov. Price 
Daniel appeared to have weak- 
ened in his stand against the 
sales tax, although he was as 
vehement as ever against the 
Austin lobby. 

If he is becoming discouraged, 
it is not without cause, because 
as Daniel has pointed out, he has 
just about every newspaper in 
Texas against him on the sales 
tax issue, most of the Senate 
against him, and a solid half of 
the House against him. 

In fact, if Daniel has a decisive 
group on his side in opposing the 
tax, it is the people in general, 
and that’s why he went on the air 
—and why he said he would go 
on radio and television repeated- 
ly in the 40-day interim before 
the special session beginning July 
10: to whip up support from the 
voters. 

While in Tuesday’s press con- 
ference he said he would accept 
a “selective or limited sales tax,” 
but would not accept one such as 
that offered by the Senate dur- 
ing the regular session, by Thurs- 
day night’s television appearance 
Daniel had veered to a less per- 
sonally aggressive position, say- 
ing that he is now leaving the 
matter in the hands of the peo- 
ple of Texas, that he cannot in- 
definitely overrule the majority 
of the legislature, and that “I 
must assume when they (the 
legislators) return they will be 
expressing the views of the peo- 
ple who elect them to pass the 
laws of this state.” 

He said if the people do not 
want a general sales tax, they had 
better start bombarding their 
legislators with letters stating 
their opinion in the matter, to 
counteract the powerful pro-sales 
tax lobby in Austin, which Daniel 
damned in his broadcast for such 
highhanded tactics as calling law- 
makers from the floor, sending in 
chicken dinners to the legislators, 
and having them run errands for 
the lobbyists. 

He said that the lobbyists who 
“swarm” through the corridors 
and galleries of the state capitol 
building at a _ lobbyist-legislator 
ratio of 10 to 1 had stymied “all 
efforts of compromise” on the tax 
dispute, and he said that if lobby- 
ists tried to act that way in 
Washington they would be barred 
from the city. 

In his appeal to the people, 
Daniel said: 

“I hope you will talk with your 
representatives and senators dur- 
ing the next 40 days. If you agree 
with me that the gas pipeline 
companies should pay at least the 
same two percent tax that they 


* * 





want Texas consumers to pay, and 
that interstate and foreign corpo- 
rations ought to pay on a basis 
comparable to our own domestic 
companies, and that any sales tax 
ought to be collected on whisky, 
beer and other alcoholic beverages 
the same as on other products, I 
hope you will tell your members 
of the legislature how you feel. 

“I hope you will also tell your 
representatives if you disagree 
with me and think Texas should 
continue to get less than half of 
the taxes that Louisiana collects 
on natural gas, and the big inter- 
state corporations should continue 
to pay on a cheaper allocation 
than domestic corporations, and 
that clothes should be taxed while 
beer and whisky are exempt.” 

At his press conference he said 
he will appoint another citizens 
advisory group, similar to the one 
that thought up the ill-fated pay- 
roll deduction tax plan, to work 
out another possible program for 
settling the tax quandry. 

Although critics said Daniel 
was putting off the first special 
session to July 10 to give himself 
time for a trip to Hawaii, Daniel 
said he was allowing the time 
gap to let the legislators cool off 
and to give the people time to 
draw their attention away from 
the lobbyists. 

“The members of the legisla- 
ture have worked hard this ses- 
sion and have naturally reached 
the point of weariness and short 
tempers. I do not believe they 
could accomplish in the ensuing 
30 days what they failed to do 
during the past 140 days. 

“By waiting until July, we will 
be certain to have fewer special 
sessions. Two years azo I called 
the first special session almost 
immediately and we ended up 
with three special sessions. If I 
had waited 30 days, there could 
have been only two before the 
Sept. 1 deadline. 

“Forty days at home talking 
with the people instead of being 
subjected to the daily harassment 
of the lobbyists here in Austin 
will enable the members to re- 
turn with more certain knowl- 
edge of what their people desire.” 

One question thrown at Daniel 
by reporters was whether he in- 
tends to heed the admonition of 
E. B. Germany, head of Lone Star 
Steel and president of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, to 
keep his hands off tax legislation 
in the future. Daniel said he in- 
tends to “get hands on it more 
than in the past.” 

Germany is also one of the state 
directors of the Citizens for Sales 
Tax committee, which under the 
chairmanship of Tom Sealy is 
campaigning vigorously for pass- 
age of a general sales tax similar 
to either HB 727 or Senate amend- 
ments to HB 334. 


* * 


The 72 Who Concurred 


The 72 in the House who voted 


to concur with the Senate tax 
Monday: 

Adams, Lubbock; Adams, Mt. 
Pleasant; Allen, Longview; An- 


drews, Aransas Pass; Atwell, Dal- 
las; Banfield, Rosenberg; Barnes, 
DeLeon; Bartram, New Braun- 
fels; Bell, San Antonio; Berry, 
San Antonio; Blaine, El Paso; 
Burgess, Nacogdoches; Butler, 
Kenedy; Connell, Wichita Falls; 
Cory, Victoria; Cowen, Fort 
Worth; Cowles, Hallsville; Crain, 
Ringgold; Crews, Conroe; Curing- 
ton, Corsicana; de la Garza, Mis- 
sion; Ehrle, Childress. 

Fairchild, Center; Floyd, Hous- 
ton; Foreman, Austin; Garrison, 
Houston; Gibbens, Breckenridge; 
Glusing, Kingsville; Grover, Hous- 
ton; Harding, San Angelo; Heatly, 
Paducah{ Huebner, Bay City; 





Hughes, Dailas; James, Dallas; 
Jarvis, Tyler; Johnson, Dallas; 
Johnson, Temple; Jones, Dallas; 
Lary, Fort Worth; Latimer, Abil- 
ene; LaValle, Texas City; Lewis, 
Dallas; McCoppin, Texarkana; 
McGregor, Waco; Martin, Nor- 
mangee; Miller, Houston; Moore, 
Ballinger; Mutscher, Brenham. 
Nugent, Kerrville; Oliver, Port 
Neches; Osborn, Muleshoe; Par- 
sons, Henderson; Petty, Level- 
land; Pipkin, Brownsville; Price, 
Frankston; Quilliam, Lubbock; 
Ratcliff, Dallas; Read, Big Spring; 
Roberts, Lamesa; Rosson, Sny- 
der; Sandahl, Austin; Shipley, 
Houston; Slack, Pecos; Slider, 
Naples; Snelson, Midland; Spil- 
man, McAllen; Thurman, Anson; 
Thurmond,- Del Rio; Townsend, 
Brady; Walker, Cleveland; Wil- 
son, Amarillo; Woods, Waco. 


72-72 Vote in House Brings New Session 


(Continued from Page 1) 
was vigorously applauded, but be- 
fore he and his arch-antagonist 
Heatly could begin their debate 
Speaker Turman returned to the 
rostrum, gaveled the two to order, 
and apologized to the spectators 
for the antics of legislators “eas- 
ing the tension.” 

Only -minutes later the back 
doors swung open to admit the 
conferees for the third time that 
day. Wilson, in a gesture heavy 
with symbolism, crammed the rid- 
ing crop several inches into his 
mouth. 

Baliman again took the micro- 
phone. “Gentlemen,” he said, “the 
same situation exists. They were 
the ones who walked out this 
time. They’ve offered nothing in 
good faith. I think it’s time the 
House shows what it’s made of 
and not allow the Senate to push 
us around the way it has year 
in and year out.” 

Spilman moved that the House 
conferees be discharged and that 
the House concur in the Senate 
amendments to HB 334. The rag- 
ing climax was just beginning. 

It was 9:55 p.m.—two hours and 
five minutes, until the automatic 
closing of the session. 


Final Debate 

The sales-taxers drew on con- 
servatives Spilman, Nugent, and 
James to close the debate. They 
were pitted against liberals Hin- 
son and Korioth and conservative 
Murray, three of the five con- 
ferees. Each was rewarded with 
resounding applause. 

“This is a reasonable tax bill,” 
Spilman argued. “The truth of 
the matter is, all taxes we pay are 
paid by the people—they’re pass- 
ed on to the people. This is one 
of the least inequitable plans we 
could come up with.” 

Hinson, reiterating the theme 
that the Senate conferees “never 
intended to compromise,” charged 
that they “have paid no attention 
to other solutions and compro- 
mises even when it has been prov- 
en that these ideas could get the 
job done.” He described Wardlow 
Lane as the Senate’s “bellcow,” 
and repeated the warning that 
the governor had unequivocally 
pledged himself to veto the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Nugent reminded the House, 
“There comes a day you've got to 
pay for the money you've spent 
on all these programs. You're 
standing before the lick-log to- 
night. This tax is a compromise— 
a business tax and a sales tax. 
Let’s face our responsibilities as 
representatives.” 

Korioth, arguing that “what we 
are about to do is not vote on 
just any tax, but a tax—a tax that 
will be with us and our children 
for generations, a tax that will 
provide not merely for millions, 
but for billions of dollars.” He 
said the Senate conferees were 
unwilling to accept any perman- 
ent business taxes. 


Ratliff Chosen 


AUSTIN 

Senator David Ratliff, whose 
most newsworthy effort in the 
Senate this session was passing a 
resolution defending Gen. E. A. 
Walker, suspected of John Birch 
affiliations, is the new president 
pro tempore of the upper house, 
an honorary post. 

Ratliff, radio station operator 
from Stamford whose hallmark is 
an almost Coolidge-like silence, 
will hold the position until the 
Senate re-convenes in special ses- 
sion. 

In the legislature since 1951 and 
in the Senate since 1954, Ratliff is 
a member of the Rotary Club and 
of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. In his acceptance speech, 
he told the Senate, “I count my- 
self a non-conformist.” 
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“I was willing to give on a sales 
tax if they were willing to give 
on a business tax. Is the Senate 
going to continue to run your 
business—or are you?” 

Murray described himself as a 
“sales tax man. But I resent the 
fact that the Senate would give 
us nothing to go with a sales tax. 
They gave us absolutely nothing 
to go with it. This is either going 
to be killed by the House right 
now or by the governor. We face 
a special session. If you pass 334, 
your House conferees in the spe- 
cial session won't have a bit of 
bargaining power.” 

James, in the final speech be- 
fore the crucial vote, said, “Once 
more the Senate is on top and 
the House is on the bottom.” He 
listed the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the session: Hale-Aikin, 
medical care for the aged, increas- 
ed payments to the blind. “Will 
it all be lost if we don’t concur 
in HB 334?” 

The bill includes only “a limited 
sales tax,” James said, “with food, 
and medicine exempted. What do 
you think the poor people spend 
their money for?” 

Shouted demands of “Vote!” 
“Vote!” echoed through the cham- 
ber. A brief moment of levity 
settled upon the House as Speaker 
Turman banged the gavel and 
called for the record vote. 


Mounting Tension 

The red and green lights twink- 
led on the big board, and through 
the thickening haze it looked to 
be a no vote—a vote not to con- 
cur with the Senate. 

The board flashed 68 for, 71 
against, followed by a roar of ap- 
plause that subsided only when 
someone came down the aisle from 
the speaker’s rostrum with the 
news that the automatic count 
had been wrong. 

House clerk Dorothy Hallman 
and reading clerk Clyde Butter, 
amid mounting tension, calmly 
counted the official vote from the 
tally-sheet. They handed it to Tur- 
man, who announced the vote at 
71-71. 

There was a moment of abso- 
lute silence. The clock showed 
10:45 p.m. 


Then Leon Thurman, a conser- 
vative from Anson, quietly step- 
ped to the back microphone and 
was recognized. He said he had 
pushed the green button on his 
desk, but his vote had failed to 
register on the machine. 

After a quick check, Thurman's 
contention was confirmed. The 
speaker announced the vote as 
72-71. Again there was applause, 
and Rep. Don Kennard called for 
a verification. 

A “call on the House” was then 
applied, and the doors were lock- 
ed. While legislators gathered 
about in huddles all over the floo: 
during the long verification, 
Speaker Turman left the rostrum 
and went into his apartments to 
the rear, leaving the gavel with 
his close associate, Bill Hollowell. 
Later it was learned that Turman 
had phoned Gov. Daniel, who had 
been listening to the debate on a 
telephone left off the hook in the 
House. 

Verification confirmed the 72 
“aye” vote, but to stall for time 
while Turman was away Hollo- 
well also called for a check of 
the ‘nays,” which is seldom done 
when a majority is sustained. 

All eyes were on the speaker 
when he returned to the chamber. 
It was 11:10 p.m. 

In a voice fraught with ner- 
vousness and tension, Turman told 
the House the speaker had the 
right to cast a deciding vote to 
break or make a tie. He contin- 
ued: 

“In casting the deciding vote on 
this critical motion I want you 
to know that I would want more 
than anything else to have passed 
a good comprehensive tax bill and 
to follow it with the kind of ap- 





propriation bill which I believe 
Texas should have. 

“But you know as well as I do 
that it is factually too late to 
pass these two measures and I 
do not intend to be a party to a 
hoax on the people of Texas in 
voting for this tax bill when it 
is just too late to accomplish our 
objectives. 

“Good government for Texas 
compels me to be realistic at this 
point, not be forced into a ridicu- 
lous and impossible effort at the 
eleventh, the twelfth hour 
almost, just to try to fool our- 
selves and the people of our great 
state. Let’s meet our responsibili- 





ties, but in a quiet, unhasty man- 
ner in the coming special session 
which has been inevitable for 


many hours in view of the failure, 


of the Senate conferees to agree 
to a reasonable solution. 

“Accordingly the chair votes 
‘no’ and the motion is therefore 
declared lost.” 

At that point the House broke 
into utter pandemonium. W. T. 
Oliver immediately raised a point 
of order that the speaker could 
not cast a vote, according to the 
rules, after a result has been an- 
nounced. 


Whirling Mass 

It was 11:15 p.m. when Turman 
began conferring with parliamen- 
tarian Reed Granberry on the 
point of order. A whirling mass 
of legislators, secretaries, wives, 
sweethearts, and newsmen moved 
about the floor during the in- 
terim. The microphones had been 
switched off, and Oliver repeated- 
ly yelled for recognition, to no 
avail. 

Tempers crackled on the floor 
and arguments sallied back and 
forth on the speaker’s interpre- 
tation of the rules. It was 11:40 
p.m. when the barbershop quartet 
of Allen, Spears, Markgraf, and 





Caldwell, like a dance band play 
ing desperation music during a 
free-for-all, sang “When You Wore 
a Tulip” and “I Had a Dream, 
Dear.” 

At 11:45 p.m. Ehrle rose on per 
sonal privilege. 
shouted, “we've seen the 
blatant abuse and violation of the 
rules of this House of any legis 


most 


lature in Texas. The speaker wants | 
to delay his ruling on Mr. Oliver's} 


»| verification 


point of order until midnight t 
kill a tax bill for this session 
Ehrle charged that the 72-71 vote 
had been officially announced 

Only when a_ voting 
had been made could a 
cast a vote after his official 
nouncement, Ehrle charged 
said there had been no error 
this instance. 

Ehrle, in a voice trembling wit! 
anger, said Turman “did not have 
the guts” to vote earlier. “Why 
didn’t he cast his vote before the 
result was announced—and 
fore his conversation with 
governor?” 

Hollowell, 


spea ker 
an 


H 


also rising on per 


sonal privilege, said, “The speaker | 


has more guts in his little finger 
than Ehrle has in his whole body 
He has a legislative district like 
everybody else, and the right to 
cast a vote for the people of Fan 
nin County like any other legis 
lator. 

“(Leon) Thurman told 
vote was wrong. The speaker ha 
ruled in accordance with the rules 
I think he’s the greatest speaker 
this state has ever had.” 

It was 11:52 when the readin 
clerk began reading a list of rou 
tine resolutions signed by the 


us 


speaker. Oliver again shouted for} w« 


recognition and there were angr 


demands for Turman to turn on} 


the microphones. 
Rep. Jim Markgraf, at this junc 
ture, strolled over to the press 
table and pulled the cord to the 
amplifying system out of the so 
ket. He was spotted by Bob Jones 
of Dallas, who shouted to Bol 
Johnson, also of Dallas. Johnson 
giant of a man, rushed down tl! 
aisle and confronted Markgraf 
Words concerning ancestry wv 
exchanged, and blows would ha' 
ensued if a host of lawmakers an 
Scripps - Howard reporter 
Freund had _ not interven 
Freund, caught in the melee 
ously took notes. 
The clock had 


almost reach 





‘Tonight,” he| 


error | was 


the | 


it was set back 


nidnight when 

11:35 p.m. 
Turman rose to give his 
culing on the point of order, There 
| had been an error, he said. Leon 
| Thurman's vote had not regis- 
tered. The board also had flashed 

wrong score. 

The speaker said he had de- 
after the confusion on both 
points, to make the vote 

after verification. The 
was upheld at 72-71, 
| Turman said, and under the rules 
then the deciding vote. 
said House members knew he 
prepared to vote anyway, be- 
they had seen him read 
explanation he had prepared 


shen 


ided 
| these 


Orfrici 


al 


| cast 
| He 
| 


ause 


Once more there was applause 
| in the stormy chamber, interrupt- 
|}ed by a messenger informing the 
House the Senate had just passed 
the appropriations bill and the 
teachers’ pay raise. 

Ben Jarvis, Tyler conservative, 
raised a point of order 
it was now past midnight 

session was dead. Then, 
the microphone, he said, 
f we members of the House are 
going to live up to our obliga- 
s we're going to have to con- 

r tempers. I'm withdrawing 
that point of order.” 

now, although the clock 
ed 11:45 p.m., it was actual- 
2:20 a.m. The session was at 

end, the sales tax had been 
stymied, and the speaker announc- 

that the House could not tran- 

t further business. 

\rguments arose anew as the 

gislators went out into the warm 
May morning. A few of them still 

Hawaiian leis. 
Ww.M. 


angrily 


na the 





re their 
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Shifting Arena 





The Fight Begins 


The tax question now goes to the 
people. In phrases often reminiscent 
of Hogg and Allred, Gov. Daniel this 
week carried his case against the 
sales tax, against ‘‘the lobbyists who 
swarm in the corridors and get legis- 
lators to run their errands,” to the 
average voters and citizens of the 
state. He presented the issues at stake 
clearly and forcibly; we trust he will 
make his appeal often in the interim 
between sessions. 


The people of Texas must know, 
and the governor is the man who 
must tell them, that a well-heeled, 
tightly-organized lobbying group that 
presumes to call itself a “citizens” 
organization has exploited every 
technique known to public relations 
to get a sales tax; that their two top 
workers are receiving $45,000 for 
what they call “civic work” in 
this legislature; that the Eastern oil 
and gas companies and inter-state 
corporations have worked as seldom 
before to get a tax on the consumer 
while avoiding any new taxes what- 
ever on themselves; and that they 
have done such a whopping good job 
of it they almost got their tax bill, an 
undiluted special-interest tax bill, 
through both houses of the Fifty- 
Seventh. 


These are the facts; any informed 
viewer of the Austin political scene 
knows the play is on, and knows also 
that the odds against an even mod- 
erately equitable tax measure are in- 
tolerably heavy. 


The Senate stuck by its guns Mon- 
day. It had saddled the people and 
the Texas natural gas producers and 
domestic Texas businesses; it had 
done what was expected of it. 


Late Monday, while the House was 
in turmoil and after Hubert Hudson, 
that Freddie Bartholomew of the cac- 
tus circuit, had killed the Padre Is- 
land bill with a filibuster, the Senate 
waited until the last moments before 
midnight to pass the appropriations 
bill and the teachers’ pay raise. By 
that time they knew the House wasn’t 
going to approve their tax program. 
It was superb propaganda for the 
folks back home. 


? 
_ 3 


In a moment of unprecedented pres- 
sure when he knew ill-informed peo- 
ple might blame him for wrecking the 
regular session, Speaker James Tur- 
man acted responsibly and courage- 
ously this week in casting the vote 
that killed the Senate tax bill. His 
bold action should be remembered in 
Texas for a long time to come. 

He was well within his rights in 
casting the deciding vote when he 
did, as he did. Hot-tempered sophistry 
of the kind which bellowed forth on 
the House floor at the height of the 
controversy Monday cannot distort 
the intent of legislative rules which 
rightfully allow the presiding officer 
to vote in those extreme situations 
when his participation can make or 
break a fateful decision. A succession 
of errors on the voting machine fur- 
ther justified his decision to announce 
his ballot after the verification. 

Turman’s close associates knew be- 
forehand that he was going to create 
the tie if necessary. He had already 
prepared a written statement. As the 
elected leader of a liberal-moderate 


It was, in fact, a very typical Sen- 
ate ploy. Only a casual examination 
reveals that the tax bill they sent over 
to the House, and upon which their 
conferees stood adamant against addi- 
tional taxes on the giant corpora- 
tions most able to afford them, would 
net $341 million for the biennium. 
The appropriations bill they. passed 
would have required $383 million— 
over $40 million short! 


And now our senators, those time- 
honored enemies of loan shark regu- 
lation, of decent social reform, of 
Texas taxpayers and small Texas 
businesses, are making the front- 
pages of every newspaper in Texas, 
telling us that the House and the gov- 
ernor are against the _ teachers, 
against the old folks, against the peo- 
ple. Only this morning they were 
joined in their preposterous fulmina- 
tions by one J. Edgar Wilson, alleged 
representative of the people of Ama- 
rillo, a kind of boondocks radical of 
the far right who is, most assuredly, 
a man after their own hearts. The 
fight is on; there will be others to 
join the happy parade. 


The people of Texas, through let- 
ters and telegrams and personal con- 
tact with their legislators, must do 
all within their power to firm up and 
enlarge the Daniel-Turman-House- 
anti-sales tax coalition during the in- 
terim before July 10. 


What will be needed, and needed 
desperately, is House approval of 
reasonably progressive tax measures. 
The pipelines tax, which missed by a 
mere three votes two weeks ago, must 
be passed early in the regular session. 
A deductible sales tax plan, with a 
corporate income tax attached, should 
be approved and sent to the Senate at 
the earliest chance. The people of the 
state should be afforded the fine op- 
portunity of seeing the Senate detach 
that corporate income tax from that 
sales tax, deep-freeze that pipelines 
tax, and start once more down the 
same old route. That will be the day 
that the pressure mounts and the fun 
begins. 


Courage 


coalition whose vast majority is anti- 
sales-tax, Turman’s vote confirmed 
his earlier pledges. 


Far from leaving himself open to 
the wrath of the state, as Will Ehrle 
charged in a mild fit of vindictive- 
ness, the speaker deserves the grati- 
tude of all those citizens who expect 
in a tax bill something more than an 
ill-disguised genuflexion toward the 
Congress Avenue Knights. 


Coes tion 


While House liberals last weekend 
were successfully engaged in thwart- 
ing the Senate-passed bill which 
would have made it a misdemeanor 
to have more than one illegitimate 
child and would have curtailed wel- 
fare payments, one House member 
pointedly observed: “This bill takes 
care of the natural bastards. What 
about the self-made ones?” 
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There Was Consternation in the Blakley Camp 
as the Election Returns Came In 








Thoughts on the Birchers 


In Houston, where John Birchers 
are said to be more troublesome this 
year than both the moscae domesticae 
and their cousins, the moscae culci- 
dae, Rabbi Robert I. Kahn of Temple 
Emanu El made these excerpted com- 
ments in a sermon last Sunday: 


HOUSTON 

Is membership in the John Birch 
Society the best available outlet for 
frustrated Americans? Is this the best 
way to fight communism? Is this the 
best avenue for the expression of con- 
servative political views? Are the 
Society’s methods in consonance with 
American traditions? 


“Communism,” says Robert Welch 
(and who would disagree with this?), 
“is an octapus whose central brain is 
in Moscow and whose tentacles, or 
agents, are all over the world seeking 
to conquer or subvert the entire 
planet.” 


But Mr. Welch goes on to introduce 
a new theory of how communism op- 
erates. He calls it “the principle of 
reversal.” When the communists con- 
demn something, they may have in 
mind the precise opposite. They may 
speak against a person, an idea, an 
institution, to deceive free people into 
thinking that communism is opposed 
to that person, that idea, that insti- 
tution, and that therefore free people 
should support it. 


For example, Mr. Welch says that 
the purpose of Russia’s outcry against 
Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago was 
to sell the book in America. “Already, 
through their stooges like Milovan 
Djilas, who is supposed to be in dis- 
grace in Yugoslavia, and Boris Pas- 
ternak, who is supposed to be suffer- 
ing bitter enmity of the dictators in 
Russia, but whose books have thus 
been publicized to become best sell- 
ers in America; already through such 
books which gullible Americans more 
readily swallow as true because of 
the supposed hatred of the authors 
for their respective governments, 
tens of thousands of opinion-mold 
ing Americans are more and more ac- 
cepting ... the thesis of these books 
that communism itself is all right ... 
and that all that’s wrong with it is 
the character of the people now run- 
ning the system.” 


He applies this same principle to 
the United Nations. In Amarillo he 
said the Russians can count on as 
complete control of the United Na- 
tions as they wish. Therefore, they 
must sell the United States on the 
United Nations. This is why Khrush- 
chev acts like an enemy of the United 
Nations; it is to make us think he 
hates it, so that we, in reaction, will 
support it. 


It is not surprising, then, that Mr. 
Welch should have written in 1956 
that in his opinion Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was a dedicated conscious com- 
munist agent and then added the 
snide insult that he probably took 
orders from Milton Eisenhower, who 
was his superior in the party because 


he was smarter. For all the smoke- 
screen of his television interview, Mr. 
Welch has never denied writing these 
words, and has never denied believing 
them. 


He is further convinced that both 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are under communist control, for 
this is what he wrote in September of 
1960 in American Opinion after the 
two parties had nominated their 
slates. “There are two possible ex- 
planations; either (a) the conspira- 
tors controlled the nomination of the 
candidates, or (b) the conspiracy is 
so powerful that the candidates dare 
not offend it by recognizing its exist- 
ence. Take your choice.” 


Mr. Welch is paranoid. The whole 
world is full of conspiracy; every- 
body’s hand is raised against him. 
This is revealed not only in the radi- 
cal accusations he makes but in little 
ways as well. In Amarillo, when the 
audience began, as audiences will in 
the duller stretches of a speech, to 
cough a little, he interrupted his read- 
ing to accuse them of heckling. “I 
know these tricks,” he said. On an- 
other occasion, when an usher was 
looking for a doctor to deliver an 
emergency message, Mr. Welch be- 
came quite perturbed until he knew 
what the man was about, and said, 
“This is a typical sneaky communist 
trick.” 


Is the John Birch Society a good 
channel of expression for people of 
conservative political views? I am 
not concerned with Mr. Welch be- 
cause of his advocacy of the conserva- 
tive viewpoint, but rather with the 
context of its espousal. I have read 
Senator Barry Goldwater’s very elo- 
quent statement, Conscience of a Con- 
servative. You need not agree with 
all of these ideas, you may not agree 
with any of them, but when you read 
them, you have the feeling that Mr. 
Goldwater is still in dialogue with 
you, that his differences with you as 
well as his agreements are within the 
pattern of American thought, that his 
ideas about unions’ responsibility, or 
about states’ rights, or about the 
United Nations, are ideas based on 
sound thought, ideas about which 
men ought to debate and argue. 


But not with Mr. Welch. For him 
the discussion is over. There is no 
arguing with him. His are no longer 
ideas; they are fanatic fears. His is 
no drive for an ideal, but a poorly 
concealed bid for personal power. 


There are in this nation of ours 
great numbers of legitimate channels 
for the expression of anti-communist 
ideas and action, legitimate channels 
for the expression of conservative 
political views. There are dozens of 
decent organizations led by level- 
headed and loyal Americans to join 
and become part of ... which will be 
opposing communism and teaching 
true Americanism long after Mr. 
Welch and his John Birch Society 
will have passed into oblivion. 


But There Was Jubilation Amongst the Tower Forces 
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Belated Exchange 


Johnson City 
Nov. 8, 1960 
To Hon. Bruce Alger 
Old Federal Building 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear Bruce: 

Let me take the opportunity at this 
time to offer my personal thanks for 
your timely demonstration at the 
Adolphus last week. Your efforts, and 
the efforts of your colleagues, un- 
doubtedly swung Texas to Jack and 
me yesterday. I appreciate your fine 
assistance and trust I shall be able 
to call on you again in the future. 

Sincerely, 
Lyndon 
Washington, D.C. 
May 28, 1961 
To Hon. Lyndon Johnson 
Vice-President of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Lyndon, 
My apologies for this belated reply 
* * 


to your letter of Nov. 8. But I wish 
at this time to offer my personal 
thanks for your assistance in per- 
suading the Texas legislature to move 
up the primaries last year, thus al- 
lowing you to run for two offices at 
one time last November. Your ef- 
forts, and the efforts of your col- 
leagues, undoubtedly swung the state 
to my bantam buddy, John Tower, 
yesterday. It was a true example of 
kindness, Lyndon, for we all know if 
some other Democrat had run in 
those primaries for the Senate last 
year, he would surely have defeated 
Bantam John last November, there 
would have been no vacancy, and we 
Texans would have been deprived of 
our new little Republican in Wash- 
ington today. I appreciate your finc 
assistance and trust I shall be able to 
call on you similarly in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Bruce 


* * 


Two-Party Texas 


From the New York Times: 
aa 

The election of a Republican Sena- 
tor in Texas makes it clear that Texas 
has now become a genuine two-party 
state. The long period during which 
the winner of the Democratic party’s 
primary contest for state office in 
Texas was automatically elected is 
over. The Republican party in Texas 
is now a factor to be reckoned with. 
Future Texas elections should be even 
livelier and Texas democracy should 
benefit from the creative tension 
which real competition between two 
strong parties encourages. 


Only a detailed analysis of the vot- 
ing last Saturday can pinpoint the 
precise factors which have produced 
this major political change, but some 
of the forces at work are already 
clear. 


One force is certainly the passage 
of time since the Civil War and post- 
Civil War years when the major bases 
for Democratic political dominance in 
Texas were created. Past resentments 
and animosities toward the Republi- 
can party have progressively weak- 
ened as new generations have come 
to maturity and as a tide of migrants, 
including many Northerners, has 
come into the state. 


Perhaps even more important is 
the industrialization of Texas. The 
days when cotton and cattle virtually 
dominated Texas’ economy are long 
since past. Today industry, much of 
it based upon the state’s rich re- 
sources of petroleum and natural gas, 
is very much of a force in Texas and 
employs large numbers of its people. 
With industrialization has come the 
development of an urban middle class 
of managers, professional people, and 
people in the distributive and service 
occupations from whose ranks have 
come energetic organizers of Texas 
Republicanism. 


To a greater or lesser extent these 
two factors are also at work in other 
Southern states and must be expected 
eventually to undermine one-party 
rule there as well. But an analysis of 
the Texas result last Saturday would 
be incomplete if it ignored one spe- 
cial factor operative there: the near- 
identity of the political views of two 
ultraconservative candidates who 
faced each other. Given little or no 
choice of political philosophy between 
the candidates, liberals of both par- 
ties may have decided to vote for the 
Republican as a blow for the two- 
party system and a greater range of 
electoral choice in the future. 

aa 


But More Closely Divided 





Something Symbolic 


AUSTIN 

There was something symbolic 
about the fact that the only labor 
legislation surviving both houses in 
the 57th legislature was HB 249, a 
bill to raise the funeral payments 
under workmen’s compensation. 

For the AFL-CIO, the 57th was a 
mass legislative funeral for a number 
of bills, including these: 


@ Most important of all, HB 28, 

which would have increased pay- 
ments under the unemployment com- 
pensation law from $28 a week to $35 
a week, and would have extended the 
coverage from 16 weeks to 30 weeks, 
while changing the wage credit form- 
ula in such a way as to make the em- 
ployers of the state kick in more to 
the compensation fund. 


Sherman Miles, legislative and po- 
litical director of the AFL-CIO, said: 
“TMA didn’t really start fooling 
around with us until we passed it to 
engrossment.” But with TMA lobby- 
ists converging on the legislature, the 
passageway began to tighten up, and 
although HB 28 was on the calendar 
eight or nine times during the last 
six weeks, the House always adjourn- 
ed just before coming to it. 

When House liberals tried to get 
the rules suspended to bring out the 
bill on special call, they lost by a vote 
of 69 to 45. Miles says the AFL-CIO 
has written the governor a plea to 
put the workmen’s compensation bill 
on the calendar for the special ses- 
sion. 


@ HB 29, protecting the rights of 
workers in transportation sys- 
tems when taken over by the city. It 
passed engrossment in the House, but 
didn’t get to third reading. 
@ HB 34, setting up new safety 
standards dealing with air polution. 
It passed the House, but didn’t get 


out of the labor committee in the 

Senate 

@ HB 35, setting up community 
safety standards in periods of 

disaster and creating a county fire 

marshal. Died on the House table. 

@ HB 36, the industrial safety bill, 
passed the House but didn’t get 

a hearing in the Senate. 

@ HB 44, establishing prevailing 
wages on public work, killed on 

engrossment in the House. 

Nevertheless, labor made the best 
fight in the legislature and came up 
with the best record it has ever made, 
being more closely divided with the 
TMA than ever before. 

Seven bills that were part of the 
AFL-CIO convention program passed 
the House, and two from that pro- 
gram passed the Senate. Of these, 
only the teacher's pay bill and the re- 
districting bill passed both houses. 


“But of our successes,” Miles said, 
“we're proudest of having kept in 
committee HJR 44, which would have 


placed the right-to-work law on the 
ballot a constitutional amendment, 
and HCR 18, which urges Congress 
to leave the right-to-work dispute 
solely in the hands of the individual 

B.S. 


states 








On the T&P 


DALLAS 

The old man was about half drunk 
and he was angry. 

He was from Mississippi and he 
said he was headed to a Veterans 
Hospital in El Paso—he wished he 
were in Alabama causing trouble. 

His loud one-way conversation 
dominated the chair car as the T&P 
chalked up the miles across Texas. A 
few people were vaguely amused, 
more at the disappearing pint than 
at the sermon. 

“We ain’t taking none of that 
where I come from. They can’t tell 
us what to do in Missippi and 
’Bama—Loosiana too. We'll go to hell 
first before we take that innagra- 
shun,” he boasted. 

That bit of information brought a 
few laughs from a couple of salesmen 
who commented on the relative mer- 
its of hell and Mississippi. A touring 
conductor delivered the old man an- 


other about 


warning drinking and 

loud talking. 
This brought out a lament about 
his many troubles; how he was gass- 


ed in World War I, and the glories of 
the Christian religion. It didn’t last 
long and he got back to his favorite 
subject 

“It ain’t that I don’t like niggers, 
I've worked ‘em all my life. I even 
give 'em five dollars when they grad- 


uate from high school and I never 
hardly got out of the third grade. It’s 
just that we ain’t gonna take any 
more of this. You people are too soft 
on it here in Texas. Lyndon Johnson 
has sold the whole South down the 
river 
“The goddamn federal government 
... communism ... socialism ... Lyn- 
don Johnson.” Then he fell off into a 
fitful sleep, which was best—El Paso 
and the Veterans Hospital were still 
al E.C. 


many miles away. 
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‘Not Even a Lead Pencil’ 





Hard Times for Old Man 


(Continued from Page 1) 
months’ work, he says. He had 
joined the union before the war, 
a year or two after it organized. 


Inexpensive and Neat 

The Woods live on Highway 202 
across from an icehouse and be- 
tween a chiropractor and a va- 
cant lot on the edge of Beeville, 
the oilwell and farm servicing 
town in South Texas. 

Their house is a white, four- 
room frame with a red roof and 
a white plaster chimney. A yel- 





Thaddeus Wood 


lowing TV antenna juts from the 
roof. A lone mesquite tree. Two 
green metal yard chairs. The small 
circle drive takes up all of what 
would be the front yard. By the 
side of the house there are trel- 
lises for vines, but no vines. A 
hoe and a rake were leaning by 
the door. 

Wood was wearing a blue dress 
shirt, khakis, and black shoes. He 
has dignity and no false cheeri- 
ness. He wears his brown 
hair without sideburns. His skin 
is smooth, shiny, and pink, his 
expression so benign that even 
with his long ears he looks like 
an aging cherub. His hearing aid 
is visible in one of his shirt 
pockets—both of them crammed 
with scraps of things. He wears 
the old-fashioned rimless spec- 
tacles with the thin gold ear- 
pieces; tape holds them together. 
His eyelids slack from age, he 
peers from under their folds. 

He left the living room fre- 
quently, apologizing, “I have a 
nervous condition, can’t hardly 
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do any kind of work now,” and 
again explaining about a bladder 
condition that “comes when it’s 
getting cold or starts to’ rain.” 

The Woods have plain Ameri- 
can tastes. A gilt-framed mirror 
above the cardboarded-over red 
brick fireplace; a cornucopia on 
the mantel; a light green rug of 
wavy ribboning; the couch, tan 
and magenta bolster pillows, 
three upholstered chairs, a small 
two-level coffee table. A painting 
of a carnation, a red rose, and 
yellow ones. Another of a scene 
from James Fenimore Cooper, a 
lake at night, a man in a canoe, 
the full moon overhead, a camp- 
fire glowing out across the water 
from the grove on the bank. 

Everything was_ inexpensive, 
clean, and neat. 


‘All Prairie’ 

Thaddeus Wood started work 
68 or 69 years ago before sun-up 
on a farm in Central Texas. 

His father was a Confederate 
veteran from Alabama. As a boy 
Thad “heard talk about the Bat- 
tle of Bull Run,” but his mother 
didn't like to hear about the war, 
and the boy did not find out if 
his father was in the battle. 

Wood guesses his father moved 
to Belton, Texas, in the 1870's, but 
he is not sure “because we lost 
our Bible. Never had any fires— 
we moved and it was lost.” His 
mother was born in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, where, on March 
2, 1836, the Texans declared their 
independence from Mexico. “She 
was borned in old Washington— 
that’s where she was born,” Wood 
said. “She always spoke very high- 
ly of it. She always spoke of it 
‘over t’ Washington.’ Use to brag 
about old Washington’.” 

Wood got his religion—he is a 
member of the Christian Church 
in Beeville and has been an elder 
in it—from his mother’s father, 
who was a roving preacher of 
that church. 

“He was the first preacher I 
ever heard preach that doctrine,” 
Wood remembered. “I was about 
ten years old. I went home and 
told my mother about hearin’ 
Granpaw preachin’ that doctrine. 
At that time we had the Camp- 


bellites and the Presbyterians, you | 


know. She told me, ‘Oh, he’s just 
a roamin’ preacher, that’s all he’s 
ever done’.” 

The Woods settled down in Bel- 
ton and had nine children, seven 
boys and two girls. Two died in 
childhood; four are still living. 

“When my father came to Belton, 
Temple was a little store, that’s 
all it was,” Wood said. “Every- 
body had animals with them, not 
cattle, but they all had a bunch 
of horses. An old man at Belton 
struck my daddy up to trade my 
daddy out of one of those fillies. 
My father said, ‘What've you got 
to trade?’ ‘Well, I got a leg of 
land over t’ Temple.’ ‘Just a store 
over there,’ my father said. ‘Why 
hell, I wouldn't give the filly for 
the whole county.’ 

“All mesquite, prairie, rock— 
that’s all it was,” Wood said. 
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“My first work was my father 
a-learn’ me to plow. I was cight 
or nine. Of course he used old 
horses he knew were safe . . . plow 
a while and have a rest. ‘What's 
the matter with old Dan?—He 
can't hardly get started when he 
stops.’ ‘Well, he’s got heart trou- 
ble.’ I didn’t know what he was 
talkin’ about. Same trouble I've 
got now.” 

Thad went to three or four 
country schools for seven or eight 
years. “They'd always run out of 
money,” and they could only op- 
erate seven or eight months while 
they lasted because during the 
fall harvest “they’d have to wait 
for us children to finish with the 


labor—that was the only labor 
they had those days.” 
What was it like, boyhood on 


a Texas farm at the end of the 
nineteenth century? 

“We'd get up we'll say . . . well, 
in the wintertime we'd have to 
get up about two hours before 
the daylight, because they had a 
lot of work to do around the 
place. Each one had his jobs. 
Usually mine was milkin’ the 
livestock. My older brother did 
the feedin’ of the animals. That 
was the beginnin’ of the day’s 
work—that was before breakfast. 
In the daylight we went to the 
fields”—fields of cotton and corn 
and cane. 

“My father run a community 
cane mill in Belton. All of us had 
to make a hand when that cane 
business came around. I remem- 
ber working sometimes till mid- 
night till we'd get through. You 
had a run on the molasses, you 
know, you had to work till it was 
through. 

“There was never any money 
involved. He’d take molasses for 
his part. When he needed groc- 
eries, he'd take the molasses to 
town.” The boys never had any 
money. “Wasn't nothin’ for us to 
spend it for if we had it.” 

There was no high school 
around—the nearest one was at 
Milano—but Thad had to quit 
school anyway and go to work 
for wages at 14, when his father 
died. 

“My oldest brother stayed at 
the place while I ha’rd out for 
wages to support the family. The 
wid’ woman at that time couldn't 
get credit like a man could, so I 
had to work for farm wages for 
$10 a month. We had to trade 
that out at the store where we 
hed the credit. That helped us a 
whole lot—that bought a whole 
lot at that time.” 

That work ended with the lay- 
ing of the cotton in July, 1900. 
“Everybody was always in a rush 
to get it laid by by the first be- 
cause they wanted to get to a 
picnic by the fourth—always a 
big picnic.” 

He remembered hearing that 
Governor James Hogg made a 
speech on one of these July 
fourths, but it was “in the other 
county” and he didn’t go. “He was 
one of those good governors we 
had, wasn’t he?” Wood asked. 

That same year, in the fall, 
the boys went off to pick cotton 
and for the first time they were 
paid in money, fifty cents a hun- 
dred plus room and board. 

In 1901, when he was 15, Thad 
ventured away from the world of 
canefields and farmhouses where 
they bartered a filly for a leg of 
land and he worked for credit at 
the grocery store. He joined a 
construction gang hired by Ricker 
& Lee Construction Co. of Gal- 
veston to build the right of way 
for what he still calls “the Santa 
Fe Railroad.” The work was ali 
done by mule team and scrappers 
and hand labor. 

“That was my first public 
work. I was 15 years old,” Wood 
said. 

To Be Concluded 
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Crume’s Dry, Nostalgic Melancholy 


A TEXAN AT BAY, by Paul 
Crume, McGraw-Hill, 1961, 212 
pp., $4.50. 


AUSTIN 

“At the edge of the fastest cur- 
rent there is always a backwash. 
Some few of us prefer to drift 
slowly with this against the 
stream, equipped with a piece of 
driftwood for protection against 
those who are shooting the rapids 
toward destiny.” 

Dry, nostalgic, melancholy: 
Crume of the Dallas News. 

At risk of prosecution for vio- 
lating the 500-word reviewers’ 
limitation, I would rather quote 
Crume’s short curled sentences 
than talk about him. 

“My dad once warded off colds 
for the whole of a bad winter by 
munching on raw Bermuda on- 
ions. He warded off just about 
everything.” 

“A genius is able to make a 
work of art out of the spring im- 
pulse, but the garden-variety poet 
merely loses control of himself.” 

“At least five camp owners, bait 
sellers, and boat renters are now 
living off every fish now remain- 
ing in the United States.” 


“Sometimes, about midnight, 
the notion occurs that the Amer- 
ican standard of living, like the 
dinosaur, is going to die off be- 
cause of its size.” 

“Lariat,” in West Texas, “has 
matured now. It has a population 
of two hundred. It has a tree, 
which gives it a gardened look.” 

“There may have been some ex- 
cuse for bird poets once, but not 
now. In our modern and highly 
specialized age, a man has to 
make up his mind whether he 
wants to be a birdwatcher or a 
poet. He cannot appear as an ex- 
pert in both on TV.” 

“Whenever one of those maga- 
zine writers comes down to get 
the big Texas story, one of our 
rich men takes him off and lets 
him photograph some money. 
This so impresses the writer that 


he rushes off and does a piece | 


about solid-gold Texas. The mag- 
azine writers haven’t caught on 
yet that they’re all seeing the 
same old hundred-dollar bills.” 

“It is only outlanders who doubt 
. . . Outlanders never understand 
that the Texas tall talk is not a 
lie. It is the expression of the 
larger truth.” 


“THE COUNTRY I remember was 

the boundless acres of table- 
land between the Rockies and the 
caprock, a plain in which a distant 
house was a dot and a man a 
speck, and the tides of white 
moonlight that flooded it at night, 
moonlight and the yucca flowers 
that stretched dimly white to- 
ward the horizon, and great grass 
carpet waving in the cool wind, 
moonlight and the smudgy wall of 
night beyond which lurked the 
shades of the Spanish wanderers 
and the Comanches and the 
dreams that ached in a young 
animal's heart but were not clear 
in his mind.” 

“Most of us who studied under 
her,” a Latin teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, “sensed twenty- 
five years ago that Miss Laven- 
der’s world was dying. It was a 
world in which learning was the 
beginning of wisdom, not the 
means of turning out superme- 
chanics. To be able to read Latin 
was the mark of a gentleman, and 
a gentleman was one who would 
not stoop to do certain things, 
some of which are hardly looked 
upon today as mortal sins. To be 
a cultivated man was an end in 
itself. The measure of a man was 
his personal worth. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well that 
all this died. It wouldn’t work in 
the modern world.” 


“Let a man remember a dead 
friend and he will know that he 
has experienced a person who 
has lived a strange and unique 
life that never was before and 
never will be again.” 

“Probably, the Things have 
ideas of taking over the earth 
and dominating man. My advice 
to the human race for the pres- 
ent is to go armed. Never step 
out of the house at night without 
a pair of pliers and a blowtorch.” 

“In recent years, the American 
people have worked out a revolu- 
tionary new system so that they 
can have a higher standard of liv- 
ing and eat more per person with- 
out gaining weight. Under this 





Paul Crume 


system, chicken salad is made out 
of tuna fish and tuna salad out 
of cheaper fish. Trout is not trout 
but flounder. The custard in cus- 
tard pie is not custard but a 
kind of pudding. Beef may very 
well be calf. Certainly veal is. 
And I know a man who spilled a 
pint of milk on his new suit the 
other day, but the milk had some 
marvelous new kind of butterfat 
in it that didn’t spot the cloth.” 


“ALL THESE SCIENTISTS who 

worry because 75 per cent of 
some people who died were smok- 
ers are missing the point of the 
whole study. The key statistic 
here is that 100 per cent of the 
people die. This is what concerns 
me.” 

“A man may know .. . acutely 
how short a breath in the life of 
the universe was his whole life, 
and yet he cannot but hope that 
some small scratch that he put 
upon the limitless and_ titanic 
universe wiil last to show men of 
another day that he individually 
was here. 

“The need for a monument is 
the last of man’s vanities . . .The 
faceless gravestones in the old 
cemetery near the Dallas city 
auditorium testify to their futility. 
So do the old downtown buildings 
that in obscure corners bear the 
names of pioneer hair-tonic man- 
ufacturers and _  carriage-makers 
but are now known merely as the 
location of some other man’s 
store.” 

“The competent liar is neces- 
sary to the political health of a 
people ... After all, the liar lays 
the hard bedrock of myth upon 
which men base their lives. If a 
man believes in States’ Rights or 
The Noble Savage of The Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat, he 
can go ahead and operate. With- 
out this firm foundation or essen- 
tial meaning that does not exist, 
the actions of his life seem quite 
pointless.” 

“The heart of any man’s moral- 
ity is what he will commit vio- 
lence for.” 


E DALLAS NEWS may not 
know wno they have been pub- 
lishing all these years. More like- 





ly, they know. R.D. 


THE LOBBY, THE SCANDALS, POLITICAL MORALITY 


We ceontinue with install- 
ment two of John Bainbridge’s 
article in the April 22 New 
Yorker on Texas’ political cul- 
ture.—Ed. 

NEW YORK 

To judge by their words, 
Texans are in uncontested first 
place in opposing federal aid to 
education. While thundering 
continuously against this and 
every other federal grant, the Dal- 
las News from time to time prints 
stories like a recent one head- 
lined “Uncle Sam’s Business Fills 
Important Role for Dallas,” which 
reported that the city has more 
than ten thousand federal employ- 
ees, with a combined payroll ex- 
ceeding thirty-five million dollars 
a year. 

“That’s the federal government 
in Dallas,” the article said. “Big, 
busy, and vitally important to the 
city’s economy, it ranks as a ma- 
jor ‘industry.’” It went on to 
quote Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials, who said, “We are just as 
interested in attracting new fed- 
eral offices and keeping the ones 
we already have as we are in get- 
ting and keeping industry and 
business.” 

There was, therefore, consider- 
able disappointment when, in 
May, 1960, the House Public 
Works Committee refused to ap- 
prove the construction of a new 
twenty-six-million-dollar Federal 
Building in Dallas. Nobody was 
more upset than Representative 
Bruce Alger, the only Republican 
member of Congress from Texas, 
who declared that the Commit- 
tee’s action was an attempt by the 
Democratic leadership “to punish 
the citizens of Dallas for daring 
to elect a Republican congress- 
man.” 

He has made it clear that he 
intends to keep right on fighting 
not only for the Federal Building 
in Dallas but against federal aid 
in every form. He is so unalter- 
ably opposed to it in principle 
that in 1958 he had the desolate 
distinction of being the only 
member of Congress to vote 
against free milk for school-chil- 
dren. ‘He keeps his constituents 
informed on how he is saving the 
taxpayers’ money, in this and 
other ways, in a weekly newslet- 
ter, which, alone among congress- 
men, he has printed in the Con- 
gressional Record, at a weekly 
cost to the taxpayers of a hundred 
dollars a page. 

PART from its ambivalence to- 

ward Washington, the state 
government of Texas is itself quite 
generally free of hypocrisy. The 
principal reason for this refresh- 


ing state of_affairs has perhaps 
never been more succinctly stated 
in public than it was in 1947, by 
Robert W. Calvert, then chairman 
of the Democratic State Executive 
Committee. “It may not be a 
wholesome thing to say,” Calvert 
told the Lions Club of Hillsboro, 
“but the oil industry today is in 
complete control of the state gov- 
ernment and state politics.” 
This being so, there is little 
need for sham by members of the 
legislature and other elected offi- 
cials. Since they—as well as the 
voters who put them in office— 
know that their chief allegiance 
is to the state’s largest industry, 
it is understood that their sup- 
port of the oil companies is sim- 
ply the performance of a duty. 


There is also a sensible under- 
standing of the fact that the oil 
companies will show their appre- 
ciation for work well done, or to 
be done, by supplying members of 
the legislature and other state of- 
ficials with free food and drink 
on the job. In addition to the free- 
loading in Austin, the legislators 
are provided with such amenities 
as transportation in company- 
owned planes and gala all-ex- 
pense-paid outings to hunt ducks, 
deer, quail, and whatever else 
may suit their fancy. 

There are, of course, more tan- 
gible gestures of gratitude, such 
as the highly popular “retainer 
fee,” paid on a year-round basis. 
The acceptance of favors by law- 
makers is scarcely unique to Tex- 
as, but the nice thing about it 
there is that nobody has to be 
sneaky about it. As Ronnie Dug- 
ger, a contributing editor of the 





Texas Observer and one of the 
handful of native journalists who 
take an interest in the local polit- 
ical morality, has pointed out, 
“The rich think they can buy 
stock in the legislature or an 
executive agency as they can in a 
corporation, and they can.” 


HE RESULT is that lobbying is 

to Austin roughly what gam- 
bling is to Las Vegas. When the 
legislature convenes, close to a 
thousand acknowledged—and no- 
body knows how many unacknowl- 
edged—lobbyists take up their 
work in behalf of oil companies, 
gas companies, naturopaths, high- 
way builders, unions, brewers, 
temperance movements, and scores 
of other worthy principals, includ- 
ing the insurance companies, 
which conduct a lobbying opera- 
tion in keeping with their posi- 
tion as the state’s second-largest 
industry. 


Texas has shown insurance com- 
panies such hospitality, in the 
way of low capital requirements 
for their establishment and pas- 
Sionately laissez-faire attitude to- 
ward their regulation, that the 
industry expanded steadily to the 
point where, in 1955, nearly two 
thousand companies were regis- 
tered in the state. 


That, of course, was not count- 
ing some five dozen ‘rexas insur- 
ance companies which had gone 
bankrupt in the previous fifteen 
years because of comically bad 
management or outright fraud. 
Altogether, an_ estimated half- 
million Texans have lost money 
through the failure of insurance 
companies. .. . 





The air had scarcely cleared 
after the insurance scandals when 
in 1956, the Texas Land Commis- 


sioner was convicted of agreeing | 


to accept seventy-four thousand 
dollars in bribes and of conspir 
ing to steal tens of thousands of 
dollars from the state through his 
administration of the Veterans 
Land Board, set up to enable vet 
erans to buy a little place of their 
own with long-term, low-interest 
ORME. « » « 

So aroused were the legislators 
by the land scandals that at their 
next session they passed what 
they called a Code of Ethics Bill 
which “requires any legislator 
who serves as a member, or rep 
resents, or has a controlling in 
terest in any firm under state 
regulation to reveal such conne: 


tions in a sworn statement filed | 


with the Secretary of State.” Put 
ting teeth in the measure, the leg 
islators included a provision mak 
ing “failure to comply to any sec 
tion of the code grounds for ex 
pulsion from the legislature.” Ex 
tracting the teeth, they set n 
date for filing such reports 

N THE SAME crusading spirit 

the legislature went on to pass 
the Lobby Registration Act, whic! 
requires any person who under 


takes to influence legislation to 


register with the clerk of the 
House, giving his name, the or 
ganization he represents, and the 
legislative measures with which 
he is concerned; he must also file 
between the first and the fif 
teenth of each month after the 
legislature goes into session, a 
sworn statement showing how 
much money (minus a fifty-dollar 





| deductible arrangement) he has 
| spent for “direct communication” 
| with the legislature. 


“Of course,” the San Antonio 
| Express commented in an edito- 
| rial, “that part of the law is as 
loose as your maiden Aunt Min- 
jnie’'s kimono. How direct must 
the communication be?” After the 
law went into effect, in January, 
1959, the lobbyists apparently 
started to work almost entirely 
by indirection, for of nearly nine 
hundred then registered, less than 


an eighth felt called upon to file 
an expense report for that month. 
of Texas politics 
take the figures to mean that the 
are not dining and 


Few students 


| legislators 
wining as well as ever. 


Concluded 


AIKE 
the MUFFLER MAN 
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LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO W. P. Moore, Also known 
as Wm. P. Moore or William 
Pinckney Moore; B. W. Preston 
also known as Barbara W. Pres- 
ton; Francis Brichta; Frank V. 
Brichta; Amelia Brichta; Robert 
Sete: Augustus Brichta; Louisa 
Galpin; Sarah Mathers; Har- 
Het Hales et vir Thomas D les 
Elizabeth Roberts; Cecelia Brich- 
ta Townsend also known as Ce- 
celia B. Townsend also known as 
. B. Townsend; G. A. Bahn; 
Wiley Hudson; Burgess Haydon 
ct ux M. H. Haydon; W. H. Hud- 
son et ux Ann E. Hudson also 
known as A. E. Hudson; S. H. 
Milum; Thomas Sylvester also 
known as T. H. Sylvester et ux 
Jane E. Sylvester also known as 
Jane E. Silvester; E. Toungate et 
ux Ann C. Toungate; Joseph ‘Wil- 
liams et ux Emeline Williams; J. 
A. Hudson also known as Josep 
A. Hudson et ux Trophena Hud- 
son also known as Tropenie Hud- 
son; J. H. Milum et ex Tennessee 
Milum; Henry Hudson also known 
as H. G. Hudson et ux D. A. Hud- 
son; C. F. Merwin et ux Nell 
Clough Johnson Merwin also 
known as Nell Clough Johnson; 
C. Wendlandt also known as Carl 
Wendlandt; Mrs. Sophie Wend- 
landt; Charles Wendlandt, Jr., if 
living; and if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of each of said De- 
fendants, and the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defendants; 
the legal representatives of the 
n heirs of each of said 





Defendants, if the unknown heirs 








CLASSIFIED 


Visit THE MUSIC BOX in Hous- 
ton. 2305 S. Shepherd. Classical 
ond show music, folk songs. 
Owned by Grady Price and John 
Burke. 





of said named Defendants are 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of said named De- 
fendants or, if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of such unknown 
heirs oft the unknown heirs | the 
amed D in 
the — styled and num- 
bered c: 

You ‘and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held in the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 3rd day of July, 1961, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiffs in Cause Number 121,385, in 
which Louis C. Page, Louis L. 
Southerland and George M. Page 
are Plaintiff and Henry Wend- 
landt, Emma Savage nee Emma 
Wendlandt, et vir Fred Savage, 

dward Wendlandt, Theodore 
Wendlandt, Alvin Wendlandt, and 
the hereinbefore named defend- 
ants are Defendants, filed in said 
Court on the 16th day of March, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

ing an action and prayer for 











ATHEISTS! 


THE SECULARIST 
Now leading, dynamic, magazine 
FOR YOU. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
trial (or $2 full yr.) to: 


Secularist 
Box 91-TO, Newark 1, N. J. 








Wanted to trade 100 acres of un- 
developed oil land in Montague 
Co., right in the middle of the 
field of agen ro production 
from % mile to 1% miles, trade 

Austin. C. 





for ey house in 
R. Teague Sr., Box 488, Weather- 
ford, Texas. 


t in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described land, to-wit: 
Beginning at an iron 
fence corner post on North’: side of 
Farm Road 620, for a corner of 
that certain tract conveyed to 
Frank W. Jessen, et al by deed 
recorded in Volume 1033, Page 
185 of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, said point being in 
the North line of the Leonard 
Eck Survey and the South line of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey, for a 
corner of the tract herein de- 
scribed from which a rock mound 
found at the Southeast corner of 
the Wiley Hudson Survey bears S 
6O deg. 59 E. 273.15 ft., and S 60 


tance of 1053.40 ft. to : a fence a 
corne 





Thence N 26 deg. 49° E. a dis- 
tance of 624.9 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for the Northwest corner of 
the said Jessen tract in the 715 ft. 
conte Mne along the margin of 
Lake Travis; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 
tances as follows: N 77 deg. 34’ E. 
79 _N i+ 36 E. fis4 ft., 
E. 77.4 ft. to an iron 
pipe set 1.0 ft. Northeast of the 
centerline of the “H"-Frames for 
a corner of this tract 

Thence S 34 deg. 3’ E. along a line 
1.0 ft. Northeast of the center- 
line of the oat “H"-Frames, a dis- 
tance of 7 ft. to an iron pipe 
set for a corner of this tract; 

Thence along the North side of 
the said gravel road with the 
courses and distances as follows: 
N 37 deg. 31’ E. 95.5 ft., N 54 deg. 
iS E. 205.2 tt., N 74 deg. 09° E. 
209.9 ft., N 88 deg. 31’ E. 124.0 ft., 
S 73 deg. 18° E. 84.1 ft.. S 49 


Thence S 64 deg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 254.32 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at corner of rock wall for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence along the East edge of 
the said rock wall N 29 deg. 15’ E. 
a distance of 495.3 ft. to an iron 
pipe for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 33.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence N 29 deg. 15’ E. a dis- 
tance of 140.6 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence S 60 deg. 45’ E. a dis- 
tance of 27.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
for a corner of this tract; 

Thence N 83 deg. 40° E. a dis- 
tance of 434.15 ft. to an iron pipe 
for an angle corner in this tract; 

Thence S 65 deg. 17’ E. a dis- 
tance of 100.0 ft. to an iron pipe 
found, for an angle point in this 
tract; 

Thence with fence, S 40 deg. 34’ 
E. a distance of 100.0 ft. to an iron 
pipe found for a corner of this 
tract; 

Thence with the fence N e hy 
51’ E. a distance of 2865 ft. 
iron pipe set on edge of high Shutt 
on the 715 ft. contour line of Lake 
Travis for the Northeast corner 
of this tract; 

Thence along the edge of the 
said bluff and along the 715 ft. 
contour line with the courses and 
distances as follows: S 37 deg. 55’ 


deg. 55’ E. 2603 ft., S 41 deg. 03’ 
E. 216.0 ft. to an iron pipe set for 
a corner; 

Thence with the 715 ft. contour 
line with the courses and dis- 
tances as follows: S 80 deg. w. 
449.3 ft., S 71 deg. 5 o's ft., 
S 66 deg. 28° W. 315 5 ft. S 70 deg. 
00’ W. 290.7 ft., S 51 deg. 14’ W. 
152.3 ft. to a concrete monument 
found in mouth of branch for a 
corner of this tract; 

Thence S 85 deg. 56’ W a dis- 
tance of 762.70 ft. to a concrete 
right-of-way marker in the North 
curving Hne of Farm 
for a corner of this tract, 
curve having a radius of ‘10588 


pipe at | ft.; 


Thence with the curving North 
line of Farm Road 620 to the left 
an are distance of 789.35 ft., the 
chord of which bears N 78 deg. 
15° W. 774.35 ft. to an iron pipe 
set at point of tangency, for an 
angle point in this tract; 

Thence onans with the 
North line of Farm Road 620 S 
82 deg. 21’ W a detenee of 170.95 
ft. to the place of Septaaies, 
taining 72.76 acres of land, being 
11.45 acres out of the C. B. Town- 
send Su 30.89 acres out of 
the W. P. Moore Survey and 30.42 
acres out of the Wiley Hudson 
Survey, Travis County, Texas. 

Plaintiffs allege that they 7 





ner post for the 


of this tract; 


titled to title and 
above descri! 


.| year statutes of limitation. The 


deg.| Clerk of the District Courts of 
3’ E. a distance of 469.75 ft. for a | T: 
h | corner of this tract; 


12.3} lowing described 





=a clusive of interest, 





bed premises as ' collect 


the record title holders théreof, 
and in the alternative in each in- 
stance, under the 3, 5, 10 and 25 


interest of the named or unknown 

defendants is not known to these 
plaintiffs. 

by ay further allege as ° 
the 6th day of January, 1961, 
were y 3 possession of said 14 
ises as tenants in common and 
os me Defendants unlawful 
en upon an possessed 
them of such premises and with- 
— from them possession there- 


°"Plaintitt prays for relief at law 
A in equity to which they may 
be justly entitled under the law 
and facts and for costs of court. 
If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
se 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


ravis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the - of Austin, this the 

h day of May, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


THE STATE OF A 
COUNTY OF TRAV. 
In the name aad 5 the au- 
thority - the State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as fol- 


lows: 

To: Willie Jones, Rhoda Jones, 
Stephen Davis, Ardella Washing- 
ton, Dimple Smith and Benislada 
Suniga, and the unknown owner 
or owners of the property here- 
inafter or any interest 
therein; the heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives and the unknown 
heirs and legal representatives of 
each of the above named and 
mentioned persons who may be 

ased; and the corporate offi- 
cers, trustees, receivers and stock- 
holders of any of the above named 
or mentioned parties which may 
be corporations, defunct or other- 
wise, together with the succes- 
sors, heirs and assigns of such 
corporate officers, trustees, re- 
ceivers, and stockholders, and any 
and all persons, including adverse 
claimants, owning or having or 
claiming any legal or equitable 
interest in or lien upon the fol- 
roperty delin- 
quent to Plaintiff herein, for 
taxes, to-wit: All that certain lot, 
ract, or parcel of land lying and‘ 
being situated in the County of 
Travis, State of Texas, known and 
as follows: Lot Ten (10) 

in Block Four (4) in the R. H. 

Peck Subdivision of Outlot Four 
(4), Division “0” in the City of 
Austin according to the map or 
plat of said Subdivision recorded 
in Volume S, page 551 of the Deed 
Records of Travis County, Texas. 

Which said property is delin- 
quent to plaintiff for taxes in the 
following amounts: $769.72, ex- 
nalties and 


pe 

costs, and there is included in this 

suit in addition to the taxes all 

said interest, penalties and costs 

thereon, allowed by law up to and 

= the day of judgment 
rei 


suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above na persons, and the 
State of Texas and the ye A of 

on 


con- | 1961, in a certain suit styled City 

of Austin vs. Rhoda Jones, et al 

for collection of the taxes on said 

property and that suit is now 
nding in the Court of 
vis County 


a 
You are hereby notified that 





suit is 121,746, tha 
all units which assess and 
on the property 


hereinabove described not made 
parties to this suit are, NONE 
Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax/| 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all interest, 
y | penalties, and costs allowed by 
law thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 


the establishment and foreclosure | to 


of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by lew 
All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 


was filed but all taxes becoming | 
delinquent thereon at any time/| 


thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said par- 
ties shall take notice of and plead 
and answer to all i and 
pleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in said 
cause by all other parties herein 
and all of those taxing units above 
named who may intervene herein 








interest, pen-/| 


{ing him in September, - oe 
1943. Plaintiff alleges that he 
jhas not heard from = 

since shortly after her 


Plaintiff alle 
this marriage and 


were born oj 
no community rty was ac- 


quired; Plaintif: for judg- 
|ment of divorce From’ defendant, 
and for such other 
eas the Court shall 

rE 
All of which more fully 
from Plaintiffs Original 
on file in this office, and whieh 
reference is here made for 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
| within 90 days after date of its 
| issuance, it thal oy returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
|Clerk of the District rts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of —, this the 24th 


|}day of Mav. > 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of . 2 . ~- saanad Courts, 
Trav's County, 
By O. T. MARTIN, IR. 





CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


and set up their respective tax | 


claims against said property 
‘ou are hereby commanded to/| 


appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 


and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 3rd 
day of July A.D., 1961 (which is 
the return day of such citation) 
vefore the Honorable District 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse thereof, then 
and there to show cause why 
fudgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 
and costs, and condemning said 
property and ordering foreclosure 
of the constitutional and statutory 
tax liens thereon for taxes due 
the Plaintiff and the taxing units 
parties hereto, and those who may 
intervene herein, together with 
all interest, penalties and costs 
allowed by law up to and includ- 
ing the day of judgment herein 
and all costs of this suit 

Issued and given under my 
hand and seal of said court in the 
City of Austin, Travis ty 
Texas, this 15th day of May A. D 
961 


O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, 7 aS 


CITATION OF PUBL I ATION 
THE STATE OF TE 

TO Thelma Koch, > ~ 4 dant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to ap- 










pear before the 53rd District Court 
of Travis County, Texas, to be 
held at the courthouse of said coun- 


ty in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th 
lay of July, 1961, and answer the 
tition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

r 676, in which Harry Koch 
is plaintiff and Thelma Koch is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the lith day of April, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that he treated defend- 
ant with kindness and forbearance | 
and that he did nothing to bring | 
about defendant's actions of leav- 


| TO Barbara Brasier, Defendant. 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to ap- 
pear before the 53rd District hag 
of Travis County, Texas, be 
held at the courthouse ~ Wy nd 
tv in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first nnd 

after the expiration of 42 da 

from the date of issuance hevest: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 10th 
day of July, 1961, and answer the 
netition of nlaintitt in Cause Num- 
|ber 122,270, which Robert 
Brasier is * seintitt and Barbara 
Brasier is defendant, Ene in _ 
Court on the 24th day of Mav. 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and praver for 
judement in favor of plafntiff ong 
against defendant for decree 
divorce dissolving the bonds ot 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties: 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind, 
and tvrannical conduct toward 
plaintiff, and that plaintiff did 
nothing to bring about this con- 
duct: plaintiff alleges that de- 
fendant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment and outrages 
ward plaintiff of such a nature as 
to render their further living to- 
gether insupportable: plaintiff 
that no —— — 


Ss marriage. 

adopted; plaintitf + Bog alleges 
that no community property was 
acquired; plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of nes ll ae an the 
bonds of matrim ing 
between plaintiff t and Gefendant, 
and for such other and further 
relief, in law and in equity, gen- 
eral and sveci 

All of which more fully appears 
|from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 
| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, = 
Clerk of the District Courts 
— ) eae, Texas. 

ed and given under my hand 

and t the seal of said Court at office 

in the City of Austin, this the 2th 
j day of otew, 


erk of st, District Courts, 
| Travis Coots, Sat 
By T. MARTIN, JR. 





Tower's Victory: 
Voting Analysis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ley got a combined 1,407 vote to 
Tower's 1,467. 

The Dallas precincts which went 
for Wright, Wilson, Maverick, and 
Gonzalez in April generally had 
small turnouts and gave Blakley 
only. slight margins. Conservative 
precincts in Dallas turned out as 
heavily as before and went for 
Tower. 

In Houston, Tower carried 177 
of the area’s 276 precincts, in- 
cluding nine solidly liberal ones. 
Reports from there indicate that 
the campaign among liberal and 
moderate Democrats not te vote 
for either candidate had devastat- 
ing results. 

Blakley generally ran well in 
Latin areas of the state, princi- 
pally because of Sen. Henry Gon- 
zalez’ strong endorsement. Blak- 
ley got his biggest boost in Hous- 
ton from precincts that went for 
Gonzalez in April. He also ran 
strong in San Antonio's West Side 
and he carried a number of Gon- 
zalez counties in South Texas, in- 
cluding Nueces (Corpus Christi). 

The relatively light vote, about 
885,000—some 20,000 less than in 
April—hurt Blakley immeasurably 
and sketched in bold relief the 
lack of enthusiasm among mod- 
erates and liberals. Blakley peo- 
ple had conceded that each vote 
less than one million would dan- 
gerously impair their candidate's 
chances. 

Not considering the more at- 
tractive and vigorous image which 
Tower presented, Blakley’s loss 
can be interpreted as the result 
of liberal-moderates’ going fish- 
ing, some liberals’ voting for 


Tower, and some conservatives’ 
shifting from Blakley to Tower in 


the election interim after the 
argument that a Republican could 
not win against a liberal or mod- 
erate Democrat in a run-off was 
no longer relevant. 

The election tally bears solid 
evidence that this latter group, 
conservative and nominal Demo- 
crats, who were so wholeheart- 
edly out of sympathy with the 
Kennedy administration that 
they found it difficult to vote for 
anyone who called himself a 
Democrat, defected to Tower 
when the two-man choice present- 
ed itself. 

A major blow has been suffered 
by the recognized “moderate” 
leaders of the Democratic Party, 
Johnson, Rayburn, and their col- 
leagues, who have countered the 
rising Republican menace in re- 
cent years by tactically playing 





the various conservative, mod- 
erate, and liberal groups within 
the strife-torn party one against 
the other. Many Democrats in 
Washington consider Johnson's 
endorsement of Blakley _ill- 
advised. 

Almost immediately after the 
victory was certain, state Repub- 
licans began making statements 
of future intent. Tad Smith of El 
Paso, state GOP chairman, said, 
“We will soon make an all-out 
effort to convert conservative 
Democrats.” 

But it is generally conceded 
that Republicans will remain 
weak at the local level for some 
time. Statewide they might be 
able to win other offices in the 
near future. 

Tower, in a quick trip to Wash- 
ington this week, conferred with 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough and said 
they have agreed to “co-operate” 
there. In a Dallas interview later, 
he declined to credit the liberal 
Democratic vote with his victory. 
He said his first impression was 
that the liberals “went fishing.” 

The argument by state and na- 
tional Republicans that Tower's 
election constitutes a categorical 
denunciation of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration seems more wish 
than reality. The victory of any 
opposition candidate in a by- 
election is never an event for an 
administration to applaud. But 
the rivals in this instance were 
both staunch conservatives, both 
hypercritical of the New Frontier. 
The answer must be sought in the 
April election, when four pro- 
Kennedy Democrats, two liberals 
and two moderates who ranged 
from mildly friendly to warmly 
enthusiastic in their New Frontier 
sympathies, sharply divided the 
liberal-moderate vote and all but 
assured the aggressive  anti- 
Kennedy Democrat a place in the 
run-off. 

At the same time, the public 
expressions of state Democratic 
politicians that the Blakley lIpss 
was a complete fluke appears to 
betray a deep-seated reluctance to 
recognize that the old rural 
Democratic vise has been loosened 
here forever, that lingering mem- 
ories of GOP Reconstruction have 
lost their institutional hold, that 
the cities of Texas have become 
the seats of genuine political 
power, and that the state Repub- 
lican Party has ceased to be the 
patronage-oriented clique of ear- 
lier decades and has become a 
rising force to be reckoned with 
at all levels. W.M. 





Legislature 


Did Too 


Pass Important Bills! 


AUSTIN 

Many ugly things are being said 
around Texas these days to the 
effect that the 57th Legislature is 
a trifling, do-nothing group of 
lawmakers. 

Newspaper after newspaper 
around the state is joining the 
pigeon-shoot, and the 57th’s tail- 
feathers are beginning to fly. The 
Observer, however, after scanning 
the bills and resolutions passed by 
both houses, is inclined to defend 
the labors of the 57th, for while 
it failed to pass legislation to aid 
the migrant workers, killed the 
Padre Island bill, failed to pass 
loan shark legislation, failed to 
pass any labor safety bills or un- 
employment compensation legis- 
lation, and most notably failed to 
pass an equitable tax bill, it did 
send to the governor for his sig- 
nature the following bills and 
resolutions: 

HB.6, closing the alligator 
season in Chambers County. 


HCR 74, congratulating Chill 





Wills on being nominated for an 
Academy Award Oscar. 

HCR 9Y, putting a Texas flag on 
the flagpole at the south entrance 
to the capitol grounds (flagpole 
not now used). 

HB 609, abolishing the boiler in- 
spection fund. 

SB 266, regulating the mount- 
ing height of reflectors on motor 
vehicles. 

SCR 40, authorizing the Board 
of Control to enter into contracts 
for motion pictures involving the 
use of San Jacinto Park. 

HB 695, increasing 
pounding fee of swine. 

HB 313, prohibiting the use of 
dogs in taking deer in three coun- 
ties. 

SCR 46, congratulating the ex- 
students of Texas A&M on their 
commendable custom of holding 
Muster Day on April 21 ever since 
1903. 

HCR 61, congratulating the ex- 
students of Texas Tech on noth- 


the im- 





Politicians Play Down Impact 





Views on the Election 


Texas labor expects the day 

to be at hand when they can 
sit down, in the four large cities 
of Texas, with legislative candi- 
dates from both parties and bar- 
ter support and votes for legisla- 
tion. Already certain conservative 
members of the Houston delega- 
tion have approached labor and 
liberals with the idea of divvying 
up legislative seats, even-stephen, 
four seats and four seats, with the 


Political Intelligence 


other four up for grabs—but join- 
ing forces to defeat Republican 
contenders in the general elec- 
tion. 
David Lawrence, national 
syndicated columnist, ob- 
served: “For the most part, the 
Democratic Party leaders were 
faithful to Sen. Blakley, but the 
rank-and-file were not. They 
showed their lack of enthusiasm 
either by voting Republican or 
staying away from the polls al- 
together.” 
ww Former President Harry 
Truman said Tower's elec- 
tion was “just a case of one Re- 
publican beating another Repub- 
lican. There was no difference be- 
tween the two candidates. The so- 
called Democrat ... ran just like 
a Republican and got just what 
was coming to him.” 
Corpus Christi Caller edi- 
torialized: “Conservative 
Democrats have freely exercised 
their right to vote for conserva- 
tives in state offices while vot- 
ing for Republicans in the general 
election. ... This appears to be 
ended. It has become fashionable, 
now, to vote Republican. The 
election of Tower could be the 
beginning of a true two-party 
system in Texas, if Republicans 
and Democrats of like persuasion 
do not sit on their hands. ... If it 
marks the true beginning of a 
two-party system in Texas, then 
the cause of good responsible 
state government will be strength- 
ened immeasurably.” 
iw Lynn Landrum in the Dal- 
las News, writing on the 
significance of the _ election: 
“Whereas the Republican Party in 
Texas for almost a century has 
been accustomed to operate as a 
tightly-controlled patronage ma- 
chine, with only token candidates 
running under its banners in the 
state, it will now have to settle 
down to the complicated ... busi- 
ness of Republican party primar- 
ies ... precinct workers ... 
campaigning from county to coun- 
ty for local and state office.” 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
editorialized that perhaps 
the “supreme irony” of the elec- 
tion was that it was Lyndon John- 
son’s maneuver to run for both 
the Senate and the vice-presidency 
that set the stage for the Repub- 
lican victory. “Had this not been 
done, the successor to Johnson's 
Senate seat would have been 
nominated in last year’s Demo- 
cratic primary and would un- 
doubtedly have ridden with the 
party to victory” in November. 
Nell McNeill, of Scripps- 
Howard in Washington, re- 
ported that Tower's victory 
strengthens Yarborough’'s position 
on patronage. ... Edward Jamie- 
son of the Star-Telegram Wash- 
ington Bureau, pointing out that 
four new federal judgeships and 
four district attorneyships are 











ing in particular. 

HCR 48, congratulating the 
Cougarettes of Buna High School 
on winning the Class AA girls’ 
basketball championship. 

SCR 16, commending the Fra- 
ternal Order of the Eagles for its 
efforts in fighting juvenile de- 
linquency and ordering the erec- 
tion of a granite monolith on the 
capitol grounds. B.S. 
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waiting to be filled, speculated it 
is likely that agreements on forth- 
coming appointments “will now 
rest with Yarborough and Johnson. 
Tower, as a Republican, will not 
be consulted in advance though 
he will probably be notified after 
the selections have been made.” 

Democratic leaders publicly 

played down the impact of 
the Tower victory. Speaker Ray- 
burn commented, “People were 
just not interested. Neither can- 
didate made much of an appeal. 
Biakley made the mistake of be- 
ing against a lot of things and of 
being for little or nothing. ... If 
the million qualified voters who 
stayed home had gone to the 
polls, the Democrats would have 
gotten three-fourths of them.” ... 
Sen. Yarborough: “It was strictly 
a local Texas race in which only 
about 20 percent of the adults 
participated.” The election was 
not a repudiation of Kennedy, 
he said. “Polls show the Presi- 
dent's popularity is at an all-time 
peak in Texas. Neither one of the 
candidates supported him in their 
campaigns, and there was nothing 
in the race to call out the voters. 
..-. Gov. Daniel: “The hard-work- 
ing Republican forces, the stay at 
home voters, and some defecting 
liberal Democrats deserve the 
credit or blame. ... The results 
indicated that some two-thirds of 
the Democratic voters either ne- 
glected or refused to vote where- 
as a near 100 percent Republican 
turnout was evident.” Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson declined to com- 
ment. 

Democratic national chair- 

man John M. Bailey said 
Blakley’s fault was in not endors- 
ing the New Frontier. “What the 
people want are progressive Dem- 
ocrats, not Democrats who try to 
emulate Republicans,” he said. ... 
Republican national chairman 
Thruston Morton said Tower's 
victory was proof that the Re- 
publicans were in a natural re- 
surgence of strength and that it 
was a “giant step toward com- 
plete demolition of the traditional 
century-old one-party concept in 
the South.” 

In the closing days of the 

campaign Blakley’s forces 
relied heavily on political mail- 
ings linking up Tower with liberal 
support. One mailing carried a 


Wilson Calls Meeting 
For Anti-Shark Action 


AUSTIN 

Attorney General Will Wilson 
has called a meeting of county 
and district attorneys, and others 
who have figured in the fight 
against loan sharks, for June 22 
at which he hopes to develop “a 
master plan which will stimulate 
public support for our enforce- 
ment program.” 

He said that in the absence of 
needed legislation, “We will de- 
velop new means of combating un- 
scrupulous lenders.” 

Wilson called on Gov. Price 
Daniel to include loan shark leg- 
islation on the calendar for the 
special session. In the past, Dan- 
iel said he would, but at his press 
conference early this week he 
made no mention of it. 

Wilson said that until the leg- 
islature enacts a “stringent regu- 
latory act,” law enforcement 
agencies will be “compelled to use 
what amounts to a _ flintlock 
an enemy with space 
armor. But there are chinks in 
this armor and we intend to pour 
hot lead into these openings.” 

The loan shark regulatory bill 
passed by the House was later 
watered-down by the Senate and 
finally killed altogether by being 
bottled up in committee by Sen. 
Bill Moore of Bryan and others 
who opposed both rates ceilings 
and the licensing regulations. 
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photostat of an Observer article 
with arrows pointing to salient 
passages. A bold-faced headline at 
the top said. “Ultra-liberal News- 
paper Says Blakley Victory Would 
Help Conservative Cause _ in 
Texas.” 

Another late mailing, sent 

out with the request that re- 
cipients pass on the message to 
“known conservatives only,” 
warned that “extreme liberals, in- 
cluding some of the local labor 
leaders, are going to vote for the 
Republican,” because Blakley’s de- 
feat “will firm up the position of 
Sen. Yarborough on patron- 
age,” his defeat would mean that 
two Democratic committee posts 
would be filled by “Eastern lib- 
eral” Democrats, etc. 

Republican officials have 

asked the FBI and the Post 
Office to look into what they de- 
scribed as “the worst smear sheet 
in the history of Dallas County,” 
a plain-typed anonymous letter 
widely circulated in staunchly Re- 
publican districts like Highland 
Park several days before the elec- 
tion. The letter described Tower 
as a “young punk” who flunked 
out of SMU law school, where he 
had a reputation “for drinking, 
gambling, and liberal politics,” at- 
tended London School of Eco- 
nomics to learn how to further 
socialism in the United States, 
married a daughter of a “wealthy 
Wichita Falls Republican and im- 
mediately became a_ brass-collar 
Republican.” The _ letter’ said 
Tower's favorite reading was 
Death of a Salesman. An Observer 
article was quoted. 

Two controversial pieces of 

legislation, the supreme be- 
ing bill sponsored by Reps. Oliver, 
Chapman, and Dungan, and the 
abolition of capital punishment 
bill sponsored by Reps. Bridges 
and Whitfield, never made it to 
the House floor this session. Both 
had favorable committee reports. 
In the late stages of the session, 
only a two-thirds vote to suspend 
the rules would have placed them 
on the calendar. The authors 
chose not to try. 
vod San Antonio Express praised 

Speaker James Turman for 
his action in defeating the sales 
tax in the House. “Turman rates 
an accolade for standing his 
ground when the pressure was at 
its greatest. The bill he voted 
. is loaded with exemp- 
tions that tend to make it an un- 
fair bill. ... Special sessions are 
an imposition upon the public as 
well as the legislature. But a spec- 
ial session is far more desirable 
than a bad tax bill.” 
iw Texas Republican officials 

issued a statement critical 
of the governor and the legisla- 
ture: “... members of the legis- 
lature,” the statement said, “were 
not worried about time or lack of 
agreement when they recessed. 

. at noon last Wednesday with 

only five days remaining in the 
session so that legislators might 
campaign the rest of the week for 
Blakley.” The state GOP said this 
was “typical of the frivolous in- 
eptitude” which has characterized 
this legislature. 

Conservative Rep. Ben At- 

well of Dallas is demanding 
equal time on state radio-televis- 
ion to answer Gov. Daniel's state- 
ment this week. Atwell said he is 
retaining attorneys in an attempt 
to obtain time for legislators “who 
have worked so diligently to pass 
broad-based tax legislation which 
can solve the state’s problem.” 

E. B. Germany of Lone Star 

Steel, in a district meeting 
of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, condemned the gov- 
ernor and legislators for “child- 
ish pranks.” He called upon Dan- 
lel “to completely remove himself 
from any further tax negotiations 
until they are formally laid upon 
his desk for vote or signature.” 
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